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UDOLPH NORDMANN’S LAST PIECE— 
“M’ APPARI TUTT’ AMOR,” from Flotow’s opera ‘‘ Martha,” price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





R. CHARLES SALAMAN begs to inform his friends 
that he has returned to town. All communications on the subject of the 
MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON may be addressed to his residence, 36, Baker- 
street, Portman-square, W. 
N.B.—Associates may be admitted at the Council Meeting, on the 15th inst. 
Nomination forms and circulars may be obtained of Mr. Charles Salamau, Hon. 
Sec. ; or of Messrs. Wessell and Co., Music Publishers, 18, Hanover-square, W. 





YOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Michaelmas 


Term commences on Monday, the 18th September, 1858. Candidates for 
admission must attend at the Institution for examination on Saturday, the 11th 
inst., at Three o’clock. 


Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
September Ist, 1858. 


> 

O SHIPPERS, MERCHANTS, &. —HAMILTON’S 

MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Revised, enlarged, 

improved, and fingered by CHARLES CZERNY. 189th edition, printed from 

large fulio plates ; 62 pages; price 4s.—‘‘ May be recommended, in short, as one 

of the most complete elementary combinations of hand-book, grammar, and guide 
ever presented to the student.”—Vide Standard, March 3, 1858. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlingtou-street. All Hamilton's Standard 

Elementary Works are published by this firm. 


A LL Persons engaged in MUSICAL TUITION should 
consult the CATALOGUES issued by Messrs, Robert Cocks and Co., which 
are considered to be unparalleled whether for the purpose of instruction or re- 
creation. Supplied gratis and postage free.—N.B. The Green Catalogue is 
especially recommended to the profession. 
mdon: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., publishers to the 
Queen and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


By order of the 
Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, 
Secretary. 











IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no bigher than that of an ordinary piano. 


VHE IMPROVED HARMONIUM. — Mr. W. Ez. 


EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :— 





Tue VAuE, Kino’s Roap, CuHEtsea, 
March 19th, 1858, 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving a my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 
Yours very truly, 
To Mr, W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE — THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 


ONSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 
of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples furwarded (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent 36 the United Kingdom. 
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MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRITISH & ROREIGN MUSICAL AGaNCY, 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


Messrs. Mapcteson & Co. are the constituted agents to the first celebrities of 
the day, and the registers now comprise particulars, etc., of upwards of 1,500 
vocalists and instrumentalists. Complete OPERA OR CONCERT COMPANIES, 
either Italian, German, French, or English, formed on the shortest notice, in- 
cluding band, chorus, dresses, music, etc. 


MusicaL Rererers,—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square; Jules Benedict, Esq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. 

MepicaL Rereree.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-street. 

Soxiciror.—Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple. 

Bankers.—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘“‘ Musical World.” 








MODERATELY EASY. 
Just published, in folio, 


A FULL MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH SERVICE, 


CONSISTING OF 

s. d. 

1, Te Deum and Jubilate ee ée ae oe we as aa <a? 0 

2. Introit, Miserere, Doxology, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis 4 0 

3. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ea ee ee a ae J 40 

Or complete in one book, price 10s. 

Composed, with an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by R. R. Ross, 
Vice-President of the Manchester Madrigal Society. 

London: J. A. Novello. Manchester: J. Townsend, and Hime and Addison ; 

and all music-sellers. 

N.B.—A liberal allowance made to Choirs taking SETS OF COPIES. 


V. R. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. $ 





Dr. Marx begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteeu years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the coun to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called “‘ 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Matichester. 
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“ITM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 


Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 


Poetry by Jessica Rankin, Price 2s. 6d, 


Prithee tell me, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me ; 
It is not love torments me so, 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me. 


I try to sing—my voice is sad, 

I sleep—but then ’tis just as bad, 
Such gloomy things I dream on. 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then, I know not what to do 
To charm away the demon. 


I sometimes think, if “* J know who” 

Were here—he’d tell me what to do 
To bid the demon slumber; 

Could I but hear his voice again, 

Fm sure ’twould cheer my heart, but then— 
I’m not in love, remember, 


QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE.” 
Composed by 
J. DESSAUER, 


Tie English version by Joun OxenrorD, Esq. Price 2s. 


Quick arise, maiden mine, 
Make not thyself too fine, 
Let thine eyes brightly shine 
Like any star. 
Tra la la, &e, 


Quick arise, maiden dear, 

Blue is the sky and clear, 

Goats o’er the mountains peer, 
See them afar. 


Tra la la, &e, 


Quick arise, maiden mine,” 
Brighter than sunbeams shine, 
Sparkling with joy divine, 
Thy glances are. 
Tra la la, &e. 





“MY MARY.” 
Composed by 
M. ENDERSSOHN. 


Poetry by Joun Exutson. Price 2s. 





On the blue deep 

Silver beams sleep, 

bark glides as swift as a bird o’er the sea, 
And in the calm light, 

So holy and bright, 

Mary, my Mary, I’m thinking of thee. 


My 


we 


From our dear home 
Away on the foam, 
My visions as far as an angel’s cau be, 
And oft thy dear form, 
I see mid the storm, 
Mary, my Mary, while thinking of thee. 


“ Go sit by the summer sea,” by Epwin G. Monk a 
“ Sweet little Jenny,” by M. ENpERssony tas vee 


“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN.” 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Poctry by JessicA Rankin. Price 2s. 
Oh, take me to thy heart again! 
I never more will grieve thee, 
All joys are fled, and hope is dead, 
If I indeed must leave thee. 


Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken, 

I did not dream those cherished chords, 
So lightly could be broken. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee, 
For all thy joys this heart has known 
Are closely twined about thee. 


Oh, teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly, 
And be once more the gentle guide, 

Who smiled on me so kindly. 


i‘ WEEDS AND FLOWERS.” 
Composed by 
Dr. JAMES PECH. 


Poetry by Mrs. ALFRED V. Newton. Price 2s. 6d. 


One moonlight night 
An elfin sprite 
A slight adventure wanted, 
So his way he took 
To a shady brook 
Which he knew by Love was haunted, 


And as he went, 

He shook hi€ wings 
And from them fell in showers 

Bright coloured things of every hue, 
But some were weeds, some flowers. 


} 


A youth and maid 
The fairy said 
Oft roam this path together ; 
Her face is bright 
With summer light, 
But his like winter weather. 
| Her hand I know 
Will outstretched be 
To cull the flowers right gladly; 
But mingled weeds the youth will see, 
And turn him from them sadly 
Chasing away the maiden’s glee, 
Ly whispering to her sadly. 





The maid and youth 
Come there in sooth 
And marked the scattered treasure ; 
The maid, in her hair, 
Wore a chaplet rare, 
But unshared was her guileless pleasure. 
On walked the youth 
With scornful tread, 
When a warning voice floated above them, 
Life, like the fairy-strewn path, it is said 
Hath flowers for all who cull them, 





A; Gh. 

2 0 ! “Thon art so near and yet so far,” by A. Retcwarpr .., ooo 
2 0 | “At early day’s dawning,” by S. GROSVENOR 16 nan 
LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 





244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


s. d. 
3 0 
2 6 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
BY A MUSICIAN. 
(Concluded from page 548.) 


A peasant stay of three weeks brought our series of successful 
concerts to a conclusion, and we departed for Hobart Town, 
stopping at a very pretty place (Campbell Town) to give a 
concert. The road to Hobart Town was built by convict labour, 
and is as fine as any macadamised road in England; and we 
were sent back twenty years at the sight of a real old-fashioned 
stage coach, with a real old-fashioned coachman in a coat with 
multitudinous capes, and a real old-fashioned guard ina red coat 
and one eye, with a real old-fashioned tin horn in a basket by his 
side; and a most delightful ride we had upon the top of the 
coach, after undergoing the usual friendly squabble as to who 
should have the seat of honour—the Box, Thescenery through- 
out is very beautiful, but after leaving Campbell Town it is 

ositively sublime. Upon our left rose the glorious mountain, 
Ben Lomond, with its fantastic outline cutting against the clear 
blue sky, and its sides adorned with a roseate hue mingled with 
shadows of grey and dark indigo. As we proceeded upon 
our smooth and level way, the straight outline of Table Mountain 
(a twin brother of Cape of Good Hope) came in view. Soon the 
stream of the Jordan was passed, Babylonand Jericho were left be- 
hind, and the grand River Derwent rolled at our feet as we 
descended through Hell’s gate, while towering before us rose 
Mount Wellington looming in awful grandeur over the picturesque 
bay and City of Hobart Town. During the whole route the 
brilliant plumage of numerous parrots lighted up the scene with 
bright flashes of crimson, green, and gold, as the slanting — 
of the declining sun illuminated these lively denizens of the 
woods; while the air was filled with the perfume of thesweet-briar, 
which, originally brought from dear Old England to bring back 
fond memories of homes for ever lost, has lovingly rooted itself 
to the soil, and in wondrous masses clothes the landscape with 
its simple beauty. Hobart Town lies at the foot of Mount 
Wellington, and isa fine well-built city, with noble wharves and 

uays, at which vessels of the largest size lie peacefully moored, 

he visitor is at once struck with the size of the various jails, 
convict barracks, &c., &c., which tell the sad tale of human crime 
and its punishment, and the remains of the system can still be 
seen in the gangs of wretches clad in the prison dress of gray or 
yellow,as yoked like beasts of burthen to carts they are employed 
upon the roads, or in the quarries getting out stone for the new 
Government House. 

Van Dieman’s land has for some years been spared the inflic- 
tion of the hordes of evil-doers who were continually sent out 
by the parent government to pollute its native purity; but, 
alas ! the effect, as well as the stigma, still remains ; for seldom 
does a session pass without the trial of prisoners (old Norfolk 
Island ticket-of-leave men) for crimes, which the wildest 
imagination cannot equal in horror, and at which humanity 
shrinks from contemplating. 

There are two theatres in Hobart Town, one exceedingly 
well built, and decorated with great taste; the other is a 
small affair. There is also a concert-room erected by a son 
of the Elliston; it partakes more of the character of an 
amateur theatre than a hall for music, and was altered from its 
original form (an auction mart) to permit the performance of 
private theatricals. Our concerts were given both in the 
Theatre and Elliston’s Hall, and one grand night at Govern- 
ment House, which possesses a fine ballroom. The performance 
upon this occasion attracted a most aristocratic audience, inclu- 
ding several officers in short jackets with no tails to them. The 
Governor and his amiable lady graced the concert with their 
presence upon an elevated platform or dais, and the whole affair 
was very recherché, and uncommonly slow. 

There is one institution in Hobart-Town that elevates it above 
all the other cities in Australia—I mean an ice-house. About half 
way up Mount Wellington a receptacle for this necessary of 
life is built, and a daily journey is made on horseback for a 
supply of the precious refrigerator. The arrival of the mes- 
senger is always a source of pleasure, for sometimes he gets 
bewildered in the tremendous mists that at times envelope the 





mountain, and the supply has to be lost, much to the chagrin of 
a pastry-cook, who is the contractor for the hoary wintry head 
of the grand mountain. 4 soe £9 ; 

The principal business transacted here is drinking. It isa 
most terrible place for that vice, or weakness, or whatever you 
please to call it; and I have noticed that wherever the convict 
element has been most developed, this habit attains to a degree 
that would astonish us even in hard-soaking Old England ; and 
a natural consequence must be an increase of crime, That this 
is the case a glance at the statistics of South Australia will 
readily prove. That colony, never having been cursed with con- 
victs, is comparatively free from drunkenness and its attendant 
crimes ; while in the others, particularly Tasmania, the passer- 
by will witness scenes, even on the Sabbath, which will strike 
him with horror and disgust, and render the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery perfectly hateful. 

We returned to Launceston by short stages, giving concerts 
in several small towns, and again had a most successful series 
in that city, which, though smaller in general population than 
Hobart-Town, contains a much greater number of educated and 
refined inhabitants. 

It was now time to return to Melbourne, where the amphi- 
theatre was being converted into the Princess’s Opera House, 
and a very handsome subscription had been made for the forth- 
coming season; and as the opening of a new theatre, and 
getting together a new company, band, and chorus, &€., &., 
required some preparation, I was rather anxious to get to 
work. At last, with the usual bother and delay that always 
accompany the opening of a new theatre, which operation 
never is, never was, and never will be accomplished in time, we 
began with Vorma, a part which Madame Bishop sings and acts 
most gloriously ; and then came the usual routine of operas— 
LIucrezia, Sonnambula, Linda di Chamounia, D’Elisir d’ Amore, 
&e., &., and this was the company : 


Soprani. 

Madame Anna Bishop. 

Mrs. Fiddes (late Miss Cawse). 
Contralto, 

Madame Sara Flower. 


Tenori. 
Monsieur Laglaise. 
Mr, Sherwin. 
Bassi. 
Mr. Farquharson (Smith). 
Mr. John Gregg. 
Four excellent Secondas, whose M. Coulon. 
names I forget. Herr Schluter. 


A chorus of forty, band of twenty-four, with every appointment 
in the way of dresses, scenery, &c., &c., quite new. 

A glance at the above list will, I am sure, rather surprise 
many who look upon the colonies merely as a wild place for 
the raising of sheep or production of gold, rather than a country 
abounding in luxuries, and practising the arts of refined and 
elegant society ; but such is the case. Our audiences were very 
large nightly, and though the mercantile depression so general 
throughout the colonies (the causes of which I have before 
alluded to,) had a certain effect upon the poorer portion of 
the inhabitants, yet the success of the opera season was un- 
questionable, and left a very handsome profit to the manage- 
ment. As regards the execution of the music, I can, without 
vanity, challenge any provincial town to equal the precision 
and delicacy of the orchestral portion of the performers; the 
chorus was exceedingly efficient, while the London reputation 
of the principals will be sufficient evidence of their talent. 
At the close of the season we departed for Sydney, and there 
gave a similar series of operas, including also Flotow’s Martha 
and Der Freischiitz, the company being strengthened by the 
addition of Mrs. Guerin (a very lady-like actress and good 
singer),and Messrs, Frank and John Howson. This season was 
also eminently successful, and was the close of our musical tour 
in Australia, which had a grand finish at an oratorio in St. 
Mary’s Catholic Cathedral, where we performed Rossini’s 
Stabat, Mozart’s Z'welfth Mass, and a miscellaneous selection of 
sacred music to a splendid audience. 

Having now been in the colonies a year and a half, durin 
which time I had been continually upon the move, I have ha 
many opportunities of forming a correct judgment of the social 
status of the inhabitants, and if my advice can have any weight 
in deterring those from emigrating thither who are radically 
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unfitted, either by physical incapacity or education, for the rough 
battle of life which they would have to fight upon a field where 
no quarter is asked or given, I shall not think my toil of travel 
wasted. I cannot too strongly beg all young men who, in 
England or elsewhere, are in possession of a certain employ- 
ment, if even a bare living, with a prospect of advancement, to 
weigh well the pros and cons before they place themselves in 
the sad position in which thousands of men of talent, energy, and 
education are now suffering in the colonies. Success in the 
new land is quite a lottery, and for one who has been 
enabled to obtain respectable employment, at least twenty suffer 
almost from starvation. I can assure my readers, that at 
the time I was in Melbourne, when business was even more 
flourishing than at present, there were hundreds of healthy men 
of all trades and professions (some, I grieve to say, with fami- 
lies) who would have hailed with pleasure an engagement to 
break stones upon the road, in such a state of prostration was 
the trade of the city. 

As to gold mining, I think I have said enough to prove to all 
that very few are fitted to endure its hardships; but should any 
brave young man think that he has stamina and pluck enough 
to succeed, let him first try the experiment of well-digging, or 
work for a month as a day labourer upon a new railroad tunnel, 
and he will then be able to estimate the wear and tear of mind 
he would have to expend, and by looking at the population of 
the colonies, and the amount of gold taken out, the very small 
return he would have for the ruin both of body and soul. 
Agriculture is also completely closed (except in New Zealand 
and the Swan River), for the land is taken up by enormous 
grants to Government pets, and none but a heavy capitalist can 
hope to secure anything like a decent farm or cattle run. 
The large landholders take very good care that no poor man 
shall interfere with their seigneuries; for if a few acres do by 
chance come into the market, they, the monopolists, club toge- 
ther, and run up the price to such a height that no man of 
moderate means has a chance to buy an acre; and as they have 
neither capital nor inclination to cultivate all their vast posses- 
sions, hundreds of miles square of admirable land are left 
untilled, while thousands of their poorer countrymen are almost 
begging their bread. In my own profession every place is well 
filled, and although I myself had flattering offers to remain 
and settle for life, I felt that it would be a struggle, and there- 
fore decided to return to London, where, if there be many 
reapers, the field is large enough in all conscience : and it is the 
home of art, spite of its many charlataneries, and therefore 
should be the home of artists who seek for truthfulness in their 
noble profession. In bidding my readers farewell for a 
time, I trust my humble sketches may have afforded them some 
amusement, and that, if I should again resume my “ gray goose 
quill” to record my ramblings, I may have a chance for a 
good rummage of the Old World before I begin. So, patient 
reader, Vale, Vale. 








MOZART'S SON. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Mr. Epitor,—With reference to a letter in your Journal of 
21st inst., signed “Carl A. Lang,” requesting to know the address 
of Mozart’s son, I herewith transmit it. 

_I think it, however, advisable to state, that it is not true that 
Signor Mozart is not suffering from poverty. It would, I feel, 
be impertinent to say more, or seek to know more. At any 
rate he is apparently in tolerably comfortable circumstances, 
and, I believe, is in the receipt of a small Government pension, 
as a retired employé. I mention this for the guidance of those 
who may desire to address him, in order that his feelings may 
not be at all wounded by considering him a person actually in 
need of pecuniary assistance. 

“ Signor Carlo Mozart, 
“ Como, 
r ie * P” Caversaccio, 

Provincia di Como, 2do Distretto.” “ Ttalia, 

Your Minan CorresponDEnt. 
29th August, 1858, 





MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
(From the German.) 
I. 
A FIRST LOVE. 

TowARDs evening of a sultry day in July, a fearful storm 
broke over the towa of Vienna and its beautiful environs: dark 
masses of clouds concealed the face of the sky, and seemed to 
be growing every moment darker and more dense; the blinding 
flashes of forked lightning followed each other in quick succession, 
and the immediate and deafening bursts of thunder which 
crashed along the sky the moment after showed how close was 
the danger. 

At length, however, its violence abated, as the clouds rolled 
over and away to other parts of the country; the rain, which 
had been descending in torrents for the last half-hour, gradually 
ceased; and the sky becoming clearer and clearer, the cheering 
beams of the queen of heaven, “that orbed maiden, with white 
fire laden, whom mortals call the moon,” broke through, and 
flooded the trembling earth with her silver radiance. As her 
broad smiling disc appeared from among the fleeting clouds, and 
floated majestically on through the clear ether, she seemed to 
announce to men that the danger was past, and to bid them fear 
no longer, “ for that she was there with her troops of attendant 
stars, and that they would watch the earth with their million 
eyes, and see that no harm came.” 

In a narrow but lofty house in one of the most retired and 
unpretending streets of the proud city of Vienna, but upon 
which the quiet moon, to whom all men are equal, and who 
shines upon the poor cottage as gladly and contentedly as upon 
the proudest palace, seemed to linger with particular fondness, 
all the doors and windows were shut quite close. Inside, in a 
little room, a light was burning, and in the darkest corner sat 
two young girls crouched upon a low sofa, seeking shelter in 
each other’s arms from the dangers of the storm. They were 
sisters, girls of eighteenand nineteen yearsof age, the only children 
of an industrious and quiet citizen, whose gaily painted sign- 
board proclaimed his occupation to be that of barber and hair- 
cutter. The taller of the two now arose, and opening the 
windows and shutters, and extinguishing the candle, said to her 
sister: “Come, Doretta, do not let your childish fear quite 
overcome you; the storm has now, the Holy Virgin be praised! 
quite passed over. Come and look out of window, the night is 
so lovely, and the air so sweet and refreshing after the rain.” 

Re-assured by her sister’s words, Doretta now also left her 
hiding place, and winding her arm round her sister’s waist gazed 
out into the night; and the moon looked full into the faces of 
those two young creatures, and gave a new charm to their 
resplendent beauty. Doretta, the younger, was a brunette: she 
wore her hair short, and arranged in a hundred little curls, 
which clustered luxuriantly round her beautifully-shaped head, 
and showed off to the best advantage the oval and dark-com- 
— face, the restless and eloquent eyes of the most 

rilliant black, and the perfect little cherry-lipped mouth. 
Johanna, the elder sister, was a blondine: her face and neck 
were of the purest white, save only the roses which bloomed 
upon the rounded and delicate cheeks. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue, and shaded by long and silken lashes, while the 
rich masses of her golden hair were slightly powdered, gathered 
negligently together by a comb on either side, and surmounted 
by the little snow-white cap, which, at the time of which we 
are speaking, the year 1759, was the favourite head-dress of 
the young girls of the middle classes. 

After a pause of some minutes, Johanna said in her soft, clear 
voice: “ What can detain Master Haydn so long? He generally 
comes home long before this. May the Holy Virgin,” she con- 
tinued, in a lower and more solemn tone, “have conducted him 
to some place of refuge before the storm came on.” 

Doretta made no reply ; but her breast rose and fell with a 
more perceptible motion, and she strained her eyes to look into 
the dim distance. At this moment their father entered the 
room. He was a little, modest-looking man, with sharp features 
and restless searching grey eyes, but with a most good-humoured 
pleasant expression of countenance. He carried a wig in his 
hand, which he was busily engaged in powdering as he entered 
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~ €Well girls,” he exclaimed, “isn’t that young fellow our lodger 
home yet? He is not in his garret, for I’ve just been up to see, 
and I came in here, thinking he might be with you. It’s strange, 
to be sure, what a liking I’ve taken to the youngster. I get 
uneasy if he stops out only half an hour after his usual time, 
just as though I were the lad’s father; and I believe you're both 
as fond of him as I am myself, eh ? 

An exquisite blush played for a moment over Johanna’s 
cheeks at these words. Doretta, on the contrary, murmured 
some words which were inaudible, and with a haughty toss of 
the head, she left the window abruptly. 

“What in the world can have become of him ?” continued the 
father thoughtfully, after a pause of some moments—“I dare say 
that ugly old Italian singing-master, what’s his name ? Por— 
Porpel,”—‘“Porpora, papa,” said Johanna, correcting him. “Well, 
Porpora, or whatever his name is—I dare say he has taken him 
home with him, and set him to copy music forhim. Really 
what that good-natured fellow does for those musical people and 
for their pupils, it’s astonishing. He goes about the whole day 
from one to another, and always ready to do a service, whatever 
it may be. T[ believe, if Meister Gluck, about whom people 
make so much fuss, were to ask him to clean his boots, he 
would do it, if he would play him something on the piano in 
return. He’s told me, many a time, he would do anything for 
his dear music. But the worst of the whole thing is, that all 
his diligence, his accompanying in Porpel’s singing lessons, his 
music-copying, his composing, and all the rest of it, never bring 
him in a farthing. No one ever pays him anything, because he 
never asks for it. For my own part,I know I’ve not seen a 
penny of his rent or board yet, as long as he has been living 
with us, and that’s a pretty long time too; I can afford to wait 
for it, thank God, and am willing to do so, but we must see if 
we can’t induce him to look after his affairs better, and exert 
himself to procure something to live upon. Did you ever see a 
shadow ofa care on his face, or the slightest trace of anything 
like anxiety in hislooks, And yet I can’t help smiling whenever 
I see him come home, stepping along as gaily and proudly as if 
his most gracious Majesty the Emperor had just made him a 
present of half his empire! And then if one asks him what he’s 
so gay about, he laughs aloud that it does one good to hear him, 
and says, Porpora has praised him, or, Gluck Tes shaken hands 
with him, or, ‘I have found a beautiful flower in the fields,’ or, 
‘The sky was so blue and the sun shone so brightly to-day!’ And 
then up-stairs in his little garret, he will sit at that crazy, old, 
worm-eaten harpsichord, as proudly and happily, as if he were 
on a throne, and forget eating and drinking and everything else 
over some crabbed sonata of the Cantor Bach, whom he talks so 
much about. And then those laughing eyes of his! when I see 
him come tripping into the room of a morning, the whole place 
seems to brighten up, just as if a sunbeam had suddenly found 
its way in, and I feel half inclined to throw my arms round his 
neck! Mark my words, children, that young man is under 
special protection and favour, and either he will die very young 
or there are great things in store for him which will make his 
name celebrated and loved in the world.” 

Scarcely had these prophetic words left the lips of the excited 
speaker, when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and to our 
Master Keller’s hasty exclamation of “Come in,” Joseph Haydn 
appeared on the threshold! his clothes as well as his beautiful 
light brown hair were dripping with rain, and he was trembling 
all over from the effects of cold and damp; yet he carried his 
head so high, and his face was lighted up with such a radiant 
expression of joy, that it seemed rather to be the effects of fever 
than anything else. When Johanna observed him enter in this 
excited state, she sprang up quickly, and inquired eagerly what 
was the matter with him, and whether anything particular had 
happened. “O yes! dearest Johanna,” he replied, “something 
very strange indeed, but something which has given me more 
pleasure than anything I can remember in my whole life. 
Listen, I will tell you what it was—you must hear too, Father 
Keller,” he continued, addressing his host, “and Dorretta too. 
Come with me to the window-seat, and I will tell you all about it.” 

“This afternoon,” he commenced, in an eager and excited 
tone, after they had gathered round him, “I stayed considerably 





beyond my usual time with one of my pupils, though I had 

romised to call on Master Porpora early in the afternoon, to 
fetch some new arias, which I wished to play carefully through, 
before accompanying them in my singing lesson. Porpora’s 
house, however, is very far from that of my pupil, and although 
I made all haste, I was too late, and Porpora had already gone 
out. After waiting upwards of an hour in hopes of his return, 
I left, and determining to call once more in the course of the 
evening, I loitered along into the suburbs of the town to get a 
little fresh air. But I found it quite as sultry and close there as 
everywhere else. Nota breath of air was stirring, the flowers 
hung their drooping heads as though faint for want of rain ; 
not a leaf moved upon the trees, nor was a single bird anywhere 
to be seen or heard. As I looked up to the sky I remarked 
with gratitude, that the hand of God was already stretched out 
to send relief to his suffering creatures, and the gradual 
gathering of the heavy clouds and the dull murmur of the 
thunder in the distance, announced the approaching storm. 
Fancying that you might be anxious abont me, I hastily retraced 
my steps, in hopes of reaching home before the storm broke, 
but as I made my way through a narrow lane, which I knew 
would lead me the nearest way, I was astonished to hear the 
tones of a beautiful piano. You can imagine that I stopped for 
a moment to listen to the sweet music, the more so as I now 
remembered who lived in the large gray house from which the 
tones proceeded. Enraptured already by what I heard, I crept 
close to the wall and walked on silently until I was immediately 
under the window of the musician’s room, which was thrown 
wide open. WhatI heard there, I can describe to no one ; it 
will remain for ever engraven on my memory, but as a secret 
treasure, which I shall never, never disclose. All the wondrous 
power and beauty of that great mind was unfolded to my 
ravished ear, as I followed the inspired improvisations of the 
maestro, and as the howling of the wind and the fierce clamour 
of the angry thunder died away at intervals, and the whole 
flood of harmony burst once again upon the ear, it seemed to 
stream out into the raging elements, and so to struggle upwards 
and upwards to the clear sky beyond the storm, to that heaven 
from whence it had descended at the bidding of that great 
master-spirit. Ineed not say that it was the great Gluck who 
was playing. When he had finished, he came to the window 
and looked out ; I watched his noble and intellectual countenance, 
as he gazed for some moments into the twilight, which was now 
on the point of disappearing, and giving place to the shades of 
night. I fancied I could trace upon his lofty brow those great 
thoughts, which were to be the monuments of his genius to 
future generations, and invoking silent blessings on his head, 
I crept quietly away, in a transport of delight, such as I have 
never experienced.” 

“But now I will go and lie down a little, for I am wet 
through; my hands, too, are burning hot, though I am shivering 
all over with cold.” 

“Go at once, my dear boy,” exclaimed Father Keller, “and 
get _ bed, Johanna shall make you a glass of hot spiced wine 

irectly.” 

The young girl, who was still full of Haydn’s story, made no 
answer, but nodding her acquiescence, followed the retreating 
form of the young man, with tears in her eyes. Doretta called 
after him “Pleasant dreams, you thoughtless fellow,” and he was 
gone. : 

The next day, the house of the honest citizen was filled with 
sorrow and dismay, for Joseph Haydn lay dangerously ill of a 
violent fever. ; 

The physician who had been called in to attend to him, 
declared it at first to be nothing more than a severe cold, but on 
the third day, he shook his head despondingly, and said that the 
ninth day would bring on the crisis, and that it was impossible 
to say, what turn the illness would then take. No end of 
medicine of every imaginable colour, yards of plaister, and pills 
of every description were prescribed and administered to the 
patient, but it was all of no use ; Joseph Haydn would not get 
better, but lay day after day, in constant delirium, raving un- 
ceasingly about celestial harmonies and singing angels. Johanna 
sat for hours together at his bedside, weeping bitter tears and 
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wringing her beautiful hands in the agony of her grief. Doretta, 
too, crept every now and then into the little darkened chamber, 
but she never said a sympathising word—she would gaze for a 
few moments on the face of the patient, and with a dark frown 
upon her fair forehead, as she remarked his almost helpless 
condition, she would turn round and hastily leave the room. 
Father Keller wandered about the house in despair—his wigs 
were all badly powdered, and he even forgot to attend to his 
best customers. 

“Do you remember my prophecy?” he would say every now 
and then in a low, melancholy voice to his eldest daughter, “did 
I not say he would die ?” So the ninth day came on, and as the 
physician had said, the whole appearance of the patient changed; 
the colour of the cheeks and lips disappeared altogether, and 
was succeeded by a deadly pallor; the breath became fainter 
and more difficult, and the whole face darkened perceptibly 
under the shadowy wings of the grim angel of death. 

“ This night must close the promising career of the unfortunate 
youth,” said the doctor, “unless a miracle be worked in his 
favour.” 

Johanna heard these words, and a cold tremor ran through all 
her limbs. In the greatest excitement, half unconscious, in the 
agony of her grief, she hastened into the adjoining room, in 
which was a little statue of the Virgin Mother, and sinking on 
her knees before it, she attempted, but for some minutes in vain, 
to pray for the departing spirit, then, in accents, which betrayed 
a woe too deep for tears, she exclaimed aloud: “ Holy Mother, 
Queen of Heaven, mercy, O mercy for the beloved one! O let 
me be the victim, not him! take my young life, if it be the will 
of God, but oh! spare him. Holy Maria,” she continued, in a 
somewhat firmer tone, “I swear by thy own sacred self to devote 
myself from this day until the end of my life to thy service ; 
my refuge shall be the cloister, my wedding-dress, the holy veil 
which shall make me the bride of Christ, thine only begotten 
son! Hear my vow, oh! holy Mother, and let the sacrifice 
redeem the life of the beloved—oh! have pity on me, and save 
his young life.” 

After she had thus given words to her great sorrow, she 
raised her eyes, and as she fixed them on the beautiful flowers, 
which stood drooping and sad, on either side of the statue, they 
now seemed to raise their heads and fresh and blooming, to 
assure her that her prayer was heard. Overcome with joy at 
this token, she exclaimed, “The blessed Maria be praised, she 
has heard and accepted my holy vow.” 

“Dearest Father,” she said, on the evening of the same day, 
in a quiet but slightly trembling tone of voice, when she was 
with him alone—*if he recovers, I shall fulfil the ardent wish 
of my dear Mother, and shall take the veil in the convent of 

St. Ursula, I have sworn it this day before God, and the holy 
Virgin.” 

“ Alas! my own Johanna, your pious obedience to the wishes 
of your deceased Mother, will be of no avail—there is now no 
hope for him, the doctor said so this morning.” 

But Joseph Haydn recovered in spite of the doctor, and that 
as quickly as he had fallen ill; his eyes recovered their good- 
humoured brightness, the smile returned to his lips, and he felt 
his strength from day to day rapidly increasing. And who 
could be happier now than Johanna? Did she not sit whole 
days at his bedside, nourishing her secret love to the full? Did 
she not watch his slightest motion, and fly to gratify his every 
wish? Oh! she was a tender nurse, was the beautiful Johanna, 
and with a sisterly affection did she watch beside him till he 
was able to quit his bed; then her greatest pleasure was to 
wheel his arm-chair to the window that he might look upon the 
little garden, and she would ; a the choicest roses and place 
them in his white thin hands. And how did she feel herself 
rewarded a thousand-fold when, taking her beautiful hand in 
his own, he would give it a gentle pressure, and look up into her 
face, his eyes beaming with joyous gratitude? And how 
proudly did she reply to the numerous servants and footmen 
who were sent by rich and noble people to inquire after the 
health of the young musician? Even old Porpora, the great 

master, came in person to visit his young favourite, whom he 
certainly missed very much; how pleasantly did his sympa- 














thising “ Povretto” sound, and the affectionate and fatherly 
“ Mio caro figlio,” as he bent anxiously over the prostrate form 
of the young man, who, though scarcely able to raise his hand 
to welcome his beloved master, trembled with gratitude and 
joy at these simple words, as an aspen leaf beneath the breath 
of summer. In a few days he began, when alone with Johanna, 
to speak joyously of his good fortune at being able to associate 
with and cultivate the acquaintance of such men, to talk of his 
beloved music, and of his soaring plans and hopes for the future. 
Now and then he tried to compose, and many a charming sonnet, 
many a delicious minuet and solemn adagio, were commenced 
and completed on that sick bed, under the soft blue eyes of the 
beautiful Johanna. But, alas! a painful struggle was going on 
at the bottom of her heart. Now, during the long, happy days 
of convalescence, did she first learn fully to apppreciate the 
noble qualities of her beloved—now, now that it was too late, 
did she first perceive his splendid genius, his noble and straight- 
forward character, his great heart, so full of love to all mankind, 
but above all to her—oh! the intensity of that love—she heard 
it in every word he spoke, in every accent of the gentle voice; 
she saw it, oh! how clearly, in those large, round eyes, which 
were so often fixed on her, and felt it in the pressure of his 
hand; it seemed to hover between them, this mutual love, untold 
by either yet so well known to both—for the language of love, 
though mute, is more eloquent. than that of words—like some 
good angel, which would fain have joined those genial spirits. 
But the fearful vow to the Virgin Maria placed an insurmountable 
barrier between them, and as Johanna’s thoughts turned from 
the intoxicating dream of love to the quiet cloister where, 
retired from the world and its pleasures, she must forget that 
she had ever loved, the hot tears coursed one another down her 
cheeks, and the long night passed away in weary sleeplessness. 

Doretta, on the other hand, avoided her sister and father, as 
well as the young man, and passed whole days alone in her 
little room. 

One morning, when the whole family was assembled, a large 
official-looking letter, addressed to “The Musician Joseph 
Haydn,” was brought by the servant of Count Morzin, one of 
his warmest admirers and most benevolent patrons. It was a 
formal appointment to the post of “leader” of the splendid 
band which the count kept constantly in his pay. “This ap- 
pointment is but a feeble proof,” wrote Morzin, “of my gratitude 
for the beautiful Symphony in D, which my beloved and clever 
Haydn lately composed for my band.” 

Haydn folded his hands, and exclaimed slowly and with deep 
emotion: “Oh, my God! how shall I thank thee for thy many 
favours to one so unworthy of them, and how little will the 
earnest devotion of my whole life to thy service do towards 
proving my gratitude and love!” and then, with tears of joy 
streaming down his face, he turned to his beloved Johanna, who, 
having been witness of the whole scene, was no less moved than 
himself, and tuking her hand in his own, he whispered, in soft 
and thrilling accents, “Johanna, my own beloved girl, now I can 
tell you all, now we may be happy.” 

At these words Doretta suddenly left the room, and Johanna, 
throwing herself at his feet, and raising her streaming eyes to 
Heaven, as though internally praying for strength in this 
moment of trial, exclaimed, in the passionate accents of despair, 
“ No, Joseph, never; never on this earth are the sweet dreams 
of love in which we have so long indulged to be realised. We 
must part—part for ever—for I have sworn to devote my whole 
life to the service of God, and the sacred vow is registered in 
heaven,” 

As she concluded these words, she hastened from the room, 
and Father Keller, catching the half-fainting Haydn in his arms, 
and tenderly embracing him, related to him the story of the 
fatal vow by which his recovery had been so dearly purchased. 
When Johanna went out, she proceeded, with faltering step, to 
her own little room to pray for strength in this heavy work of 
self-denial; as she was thus engaged, she heard a slight noise in 
the room above her, which was that of her sister, and a sudden 
presentiment of some evil passed across her mind; rising quickly 
from her knees, restored to her full strength and energy, she flew 
almost inaudibly up the staircase, and as she threw open the 
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door of the room she perceived her sister standing on the narrow 
parapet outside the open window, and on the point of throwing 
herself off; a cry of horror escaped from Johanna, but in the same 
moment she passed with the rapidity of lightning across the 
room, and catching hold of her sister’s dress, she was just in 
time to draw her back, and thus prevent the dreadful suicide. 

A few months later, a beautiful young nun took the veil in 
the convent of St. Ursula, she chose the name of Maria; and 
two days after, Joseph Haydn was privately wedded to Doretta 
Keller. 

The parting between Haydn and his beloved had been most 
affecting; when the broken-hearted young man swore, in 

roof of his great love to his lost Johanna, to give his hand to 
Doretta, by which he hoped, too, to repay Father Keller, as far 
as lay in his power, for the loss of his beloved daughter, the 
lovers exchanged a first and last kiss. “ Remain ever true to 
your beloved music,” sobbed the beautiful girl as she placed her 
hands in his, and gazed for the last time into the deep blue eyes 
of her heart’s beloved, “but remember me, too, sometimes. 
After the lapse of a year from to-day, but not sooner, come to 
me at the grating, but do not speak a single word, only look at 
me, and if you are happy with your wife bring a green twig in 
your hand with you; but if you are not, which the Holy 
Mother forbid, then, dearest Joseph, show me the faded remains 
of this white rose, which I now present to you in full and per- 
fect bloom, my last parting gift. And now, adieu! beloved of 
my soul! May God and the saints protect and bless thee!” 

When the time appointed had elapsed, a tall young man ap- 

eared at the grating of the convent of St. Ursula, and inquired 
in almost inaudible accents for the Sister Maria. In a few 
moments, he perceived a slender and graceful figure approaching 
through the dim corridors, clothed from head to foot in spotless 
white. As she neared the grating,and removed the hood from 
her face, Haydn scarcely recognised in those pale, fallen features, 
with their agonising expression of unutterable weariness, his once 
gay and blooming Johanna. 

Slowly and sadly, the hot tears coursing one another down his 
face, he drew forth a single withered bud, and raising it to his 
lips he kissed it fervently. A deep sigh escaped from the broken- 
hearted girl as she pressed her fair forehead against the cold 
grating, and gazed once more into those loved and loving eyes. 

hey still retained their lustrous and indescribable beauty, but 
the laughing smile, the sparkling brilliancy of yore, had vanished, 
as from the blue heaven the sun-smiles vanish when momentarily 
obscured by some passing cloud. Long did she gaze at those 
beloved features, as though anxious to impress them upon her 
Memory, never, never again to be forgotten, and then, with one 
last salute, sad and silent as the grave, they parted, and never 
met again on earth. 

A week after, they buried the young nun. 

And did Haydn, the immortal and glorious Haydn, whose 
divine melodies are as dear to our hearts as the gay flowers of 
spring or the sweet songs of summer birds—did Joseph Haydn, 
think you, in after years cherish the dear memory of his early 
and beautiful love? Did his great heart, amid the sorrows of 
an ill-fated and childless union ever recur to those delicious 
dreams of first love, which were so cruelly blighted ere they 
had time to ripen ? 

Take up that most exquisite of the great master’s immortal 
productions, Zhe Seasons, remembering that Joseph Haydn was 
sixty-nine years of age, when this wonderful creation of his 
mighty intellect was given to the world, and let the sweet and 
innocent loves of Lucas and Jenny testify to the depth of that 
first love, the remembrance of which no lapse of time and no 
tom of circumstances was ever able to efface, 

erlin. 


Roppery or Pranorortes.—A singular theft has been perpe- 
trated at Manchester. Somebody has purloined no less than 
eleven pianofortes from the premises of Messrs. Hime and 
Addison, music-sellers, St. Ann’s-square. 

Strand THEATRE.—An attractive performance, for the benefit of 
@ gentleman well known to the theatrical profession, is announced to 
take place at this theatre this evening, in which the company of the 
Princess’s, by permission of Mr. Charles Kean, will appear, 











A MICHELE COSTA, Ese. 
ODE SAFFICA. 


Lascia 0 Febo la Delfica cortina, 
E cessa di lavarti il crin nel Zanto; 
Recar mi dei la cetra tua divina, 
Padre del canto. 


Un serto tesser debbo il pii solenne 
In alto omaggio a un figlio tuo diletto, 
Ché a spargere virtudi in terra, venne 
Dal cielo eletto. 
Quest’ é il gran Costa, fonte ni sapere, 
La cui fama siccome il Sol riluce, — 
Ché a certa gloria I’ armoniose schiere 
Sua man conduce. 


Pel suo Matex-Apet, che un di compose, 
Col qual bed la Gallia e poscia Albione, 
Chi dir potra quant’ ebbe al crin preziose 

D’ Allor corone ? 


Or come ordir p’ Exta condegna lode, 
E un cenno far di quel lavor divino, 
Se in ciel no fa sentir miglior melode 
Un serafino ? 
Ma invan sul Liuto i merti suoi decanto, 
E a’ piedi invan del divo Apol mi prostro ; 
Mentr’ Esso ¢ l’Astro, che pid luce ha spanto, 
Del secol nostro. 


In segno d’ alta ammirazione, 
Londra, il primo Agosto, 1858. Lorenzo MonreERASI. 








THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A German writer has essayed to give us the notation of the song of 
the nightingale, or rather an imitation of the sounds in words, which, 
though they fail to give an idea of the notes to one who has never 
heard them, are perfectly traceable by euch as know the song well, and 
are correct as to the order of succession. Daines Barrington has 
recorded the names by which the English bird-fanciers of the last 
century distinguished every separate note of the song, many of them 
being almost identical in sound with those of the German essayist. 
Most of the names mentioned by Barrington are still in use among 
connoisseurs, and are very expressive, especially the “Jug, as applied 
to a note which, in a clear and brilliant tone, repeats the sound “ Djug! 
djug! djug! djug!” sometimes as many as sixty or seventy | times, 
finishing with a brilliant shake or rattle. Then there is the Sweet 
jug,” being a similar note in a more finely-drawn and sweeter tone ; 
then follow the “ Bell-pipe,” the “Scroty,” the “ Rattle,” the “ Pipe- 
rattle,’ and the ‘“ Water-bubble,” the last being a delicious note, re- 
sembling the trickling of water through a deep and narrow channel in 
a brook when swollen by a summer shower. ‘The names of many other 
notes are recorded, but I do not recollect that the one known by the 
present race of fanciers as the “ Doane,” or “ Done,” is mentioned. 2 It 
is one of the most characteristic, and the most entirely unlike anything 
in the song of other birds. It commences in a deep, rich contralto 
tone, long drawn out, and getting gradually fainter: then it is repeated 
half a tone higher, and rises a semitone each repetition, till a brilliant 
pitch of the voice is reached; when it suddenly quits the plaintive 
adagio in which the gradual rising was performed, and bursts into a 
short brilliant cadence that gushes forth like the last notes of a 
passionate bravura, or like one of those glittering codas of pans ape | 
that terminate suddenly, with a few daring notes, some wild an 
fantastic scherzo. 

With regard to singing only at night, I can state, from my own 
experience, that the nightingale sings with the greatest power and 
brilliancy at about nine in the morning; but so many other birds are 
then joining in the woodland concert, that only experienced connoisseurs 
stay to distinguish the melody of the nightingale from the general buzz 
of song, though it is, in fact, distinct enough, rising above the accom- 
panying chorus like the notes of prima downa, whose brilliant and 
passionate bursts of declamation ring out clear and distinct above all 
accompanying sounds of voice or orchestra. It is not, as Barrington 
ingeniously observes, that part of the charm of the song arises from 
being heard at night, when all other birds are silent, but that then it 
receives its chief attention from those who are ignorant of the fact that 
the night-song of the nightingale is not its only song, and, in fact, 
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only a continuation of the one generally commenced shortly before 
twilight. 

Occasionally, in the warm, still, balmy evenings of high summer, the 
nightingale will burst into a new song after dark, which, however, 
seldom continues later than eleven o’clock, though on such evenings I 
have heard occasional brief outbursts till after midnight, when, on 
account of the general stillness, it is heard for a considerable distance ; 
for the volume of sound, it has been calculated, fills something more 
than a mile in diameter, or quite as much as the human voice. Our 
great surgeon, the celebrated William Hunter, and more recently 
Dr. Troschel, in his essay on the muscles of the throat in singing-birds, 
sought to account for this extraordinary power in so small a bird by 
anatomical investigation, and found that the muscular tissues of the 
throat were much stronger in proportion to its size in the nightingale 
than in any other bird.— Dwight. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
iy R. CHARLES KEAN’S FAREWELL SEASON, 
as MANAGER of the ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, will commence on 
Saturday, the 2nd October vext, and conclude on Saturday the 30th July. 


= 
REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
‘ SHOREDITCH.—Propriector, Mr. Jonn Douctass. 

Glorious success of Mr. James Anderson. The Last Ten Nights prior to his 
departure for the Colonies, Great hit of BEN THE BOATSWAIN. On Monday, 
HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. J. Anderson; Ophelia, Miss Elsworthy. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, CIVILISATION, in which Mr. J. Anderson and Miss 
Elsworthy will perform. On Thursday, THE ROBBERS. Mr. James Anderson 
and Miss Elsworthy. To conclude, on Monday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, with 
THE REVIEW; OR, THE WAGS OF WINDSOR, To conclude, on Tuesday and 
Friday, with BEN THE BOATSWAIN. Ben, Mr. John Douglass. 

THE ANNUAL EVENT OF THE GREAT NATIONAL.—The engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves commences on Saturday, September 18, and will 
continue for Twelve Nights only. The Theatre entirely re-decorated, A new 
grand centre chandelier, by Messrs. Defries, a magnificent specimen of the art, 
will be first displayed. The new and splendid Parisian saloon for upper and 
lower boxes, with its superb fittings, its promenade gallery, and its unique and 
elegant novelties, in itself worth a visit, will also be completed for this important 
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In this the dullest season of the London year, when nobody 
is left in town to read the Musical World, and our subscribers 
have flown north, south, east, and west in search of amuse- 
ment or reparation, when news is at a discount, and nothing 
presents itself upon which to adventure speculation, our 
labours are still the same, our tasks as imperative as ever, 
the printer as inexorable in his demands for copy, the prin- 
ter’s devil as frequent and troublous in his visits. We 
are tied to the stake and caunot escape. We are bated like 
Bruin and cannot break our chain. We are condemned 
like Sisyphus, and keep rolling up the stone in hopeless 
agony. In vain the sun shines, inviting us to forest glades 
and grassy slopes ; in vain the breezes play, reminding us of 
the wholesome breath of the sea which hangs restoration on the 
cheek of the invalid, and appeases the taxman Death, paying 
him off with instalments; in vain arrives the 12th of August, 
recalling the Highland hills, the amber burns, the flowery 
heather and the bonnie grouse; in vain the lst of September, 
fatal to partridges and Cockney Sportsmen. Nor rustic 
seene, nor breezy shore, nor mountain prospect, nor wilful 
gun, with dogs and bags and keepers in attendance, is ours. 
The whistling trains fly to the northern or western watering 
places or Spas—Harrogate, Scarborough, Bath, Cheltenham, 
or Leamington—bearing their hosts of tourists, seekers after 
health, the town-wearied, and the feeble. The smoky boats 
steam down the Thames, destined for the two Gates-——-Rams 
and Mar, double laden with smug artizans, shopmen of price, 
holiday clerks, small traffickers on Change, limp half-pay offi- 
cers, and poor literary hacks unattached, all emancipated for 
the hour, and bent on invading the moist territories of Nep- 





tune, and expecting a benefit or a blessing from a touch of 
the old God’s trident. But ours the fortune to remain behind, 
to know no change, to be screwed to the desk, to watch over 
the stars of men and things and chronicle their doings. If 
something were to appear, or manifest itself, we should not 
grumble. What matter, if matter were to be found and 
people were present to read the matter! Hard indeed is the 
lot of the journalist, who, having nothing to write about and 
nobody to read him, is, nevertheless, compelled to fill his 
columns with readable stuff. Even of that at this juncture we 
cannot make certain. 

The result of the Birmingham Festival just completed 
strongly contrasts with that of the Meeting of the Three 
Choirs at Hereford last week. While the Festival of the 
cathedral town indicated a serious falling off from 1855, that 
of the chief town of Warwickshire shows a decided improve- 
ment on the same year. In fact, the Birmingham Festival 
was an eminent success, and the Hereford a comparative 
failure. The causes may be easily traced, and the investiga- 
tion leads to the conclusion that the Cathedral Festivals are 
in danger of yielding to superior attractions. In the first place 
the largest town is most likely to furnish the largest assem- 
blages; therefore Birmingham, Leeds, and Bradford, enjoy 
a considerable advantage over Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester. Secondly, the performances of the three choirs 
are never up to the scale in magnitude or excellence of the 
large cities. The band and chorus are greatly inferior, and 
there can be no comparision as regards the conductors be- 
tween the inexperienced organists of the Cathedrals and 
such practised artists as Mr. Costa and Professor Bennett. 
Playing continually on the organ may make a first-rate 
executant, and render the performer conversant with all the 
works written for the instrument; but it cannot make a 
good conductor, no more than a good librarian, who, accord- 
ing to the latest lists, is one of the band. <A third reason 
why the Cathedral Festivals are likely to lose their ancient 
prestige is, that the old churches are not so well adapted for 
performances on a grand scale as halls built on purpose for 
musical displays. As far as hearing is concerned, the same 
difference holds between them as between St. James’s Hall 
and the Hanover Square Rooms. Other causes might be 
adduced, but we will content ourselves with adding to the 
above the dislike entertained by the hierarchy for music, or, 
more properly, the disinclination to mix up recreative de- 
monstration of any kind with the holy cause of Charity. 
To hold a concert even of sacred music in a church is 
looked upon by certain dignitaries as a worshipping of 
Baal, or a bowing down to the golden calf, whose bleat 
is an oratorio. ‘That the Dean of Hereford repudiated 
altogether the papistical proceedings in the Cathedral, was 
a sad blow to the Festival, and interfered greatly with 
the results of the Charity. Of course many families were 
influenced by the example of so grave an authority, and kept 
away on principle. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
feeling is not restricted to the very reverend gentleman in 
question, but pervades more or less the members of the 
respected governments entrusted with the care ofsouls. - In 
these days of ecclesiastical controversies, when High Church 
is arrayed against Low Church, when “ism” faces “ism” 
with severe and resolute front, when the very foundations of 
the living temple are as it were undermined and sapped, and 
the towers thereof are toppling to the ground, it behoves 
deans and bishops—put bishops first—to have a care that na 
insidious snare, diligent to entrap, be laid for the wayfarer 
on the open path, and that special heed be taken of whatever 
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wears a pleasing and agreeable aspect. Music is a maiden of 
multifarious charms, and must be guarded against, both on 
account of her purity and her fascinations. Even, when 
robed in white, Charity takes her by the hand and calls her 
“sister,” she must not be encouraged. Under her garment 
of snow—fine cambric or linen—lurks Satan (or satin, ’tis all 
the same to your rigid churchman !) who lies in wait to 
circumvent and betray. Lutes and flutes, bells and tinkling 
cymbals, organs vocal and instrumental, pipes bag and 
pandean, strings violent and bass, drums, horns, and trumpets, 
are but reverberations of the foul fiend’s voice, to which 
whoso listeneth shall be amerced in sighs and tears, and flung 
aside even as the indigent weed that groweth in the purple 
vineyard. It will require a continuous and vigorous effort, 
on the part of the laity, to overcome the ecclesiastical 
influence exercised to decry, if not to suppress, musical per- 
formances under the form of concerts in Cathedrals. Ina 
contest between the clergy and the people—of course leaving 
religion out of the question—if we are to accredit tradition, 
victory has almost invariably inclined to the holy side. On 
this occasion, however, it is to be hoped that Fortune will 
shift the balance, and that the laity will triumph in the 
cause of charity. We happen to be on terms of acquaintance 
with several gentlemen of high standing in the county of 
Hereford, and, drawing deductions from sundry points in their 
character, can confidently affirm that they are not likely 
to be swayed by priest counsel when their pleasures and 
charities are menaced with interference. Good men running 
after a fox, fine double shots, tolerable cricketers, and irre- 
proachable in their domestic ties, they are fierce opponents, 
and stand up for their rights, or supposed rights, with the 
most amiable pertinacity, In matters purely laical, they 
care as little for a Dean, or, with reverence be it spoken, 
for a Bishop, as they would for even the Lord Mayor of 
London, These were the men who, giving up their county 
matches, rushed to the best seats in the Cathedral, and 
sat out the performances of Llijah and the Messiah, with 
the most exemplary patience. 
did not deny that they found, less music in the sublime 
works of Handel and Mendelssohn, than in the cry of a 
pack of harriers just broke loose on the scent of a hare? 
Were they not more worthy of praise than those who, 
affecting to commend, were in reality bored—the senseless 
many, who “having no music in their souls, are fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils?” Our Hereford friends laid 
aside their distastes and prejudices, and, to show their zeal 
in the cause of charity, sat down to an oratorio. But to 
cease trifling—the Festival of the Three Choirs cannot go 
on without the support of the clergy. If the bishop or 
dean for the time being be favourable, success is likely to 
follow. An obstinate dignitary, however, who exhibits 
opposition and hostility for three or four successive meetings, 
can hardly fail to inflict a death-blow on the charity—a 
strange achievement to make a holy man rejoice. Let us, 
nevertheless, hope for better success for the Three Choirs, 
and devoutly pray that bishops and deans, in future, may be 
enabled to behold Charity in her own pure light. So will 
the Festivals be sure to flourish. 





Tue 125th anniversary of the meeting of the choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester, held last week at 
Hereford, proved comparatively a failure, ‘hat the musical 
performances were, nevertheless, of an attractive kind will 
have been gathered from the reports of our correspondent. 
Mr. Townsend Smith had nothing to do with the unprosperous 


What, if they found, and } 





result : his duties were as well performed as on previous 
occasions. He engaged a good band and good artists, pro- 
vided a good chorus, and constructed a programme to 
gratify all parties. What then was the cause of 
non-success? Alas! not the poor organist, but 
the worthy Dean—the ecclesiastic in whose custody the 
house of God is vested, and who derives large emoluments 
from his office of curator—Dean Dawes, for reasons only 
known to himself, is the most inveterate opponent of the 
music-meetings, and thusat the same time (it is to be hoped 
unconsciously) the blind instrument of fanaticism and bigotry. 

Before the Festival began the Dean went out of town, 
and one morning the following placard was found posted on 
the walls of the deanery: These premises to let during 
Festival week. Whoever invented the above had a strong 
turn for epigrammatic satire, being able to convey more in a 
line than might have made the fortune of a philippic. The 
ostensible object of the music meetings is to support an ex- 
cellent charity. The Church—we mean the wealthy Church, 
the Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and the holders of fat in- 
cumbencies—will do nothing for its needier brethren. The 
organists and choristers of the three cathedral towns, 
having less means at their disposal, are nevertheless 
willing to do something ; and with this view the annual 
celebrations were instituted. They have ever since 
been maintained, yearly growing in importance, and 
yearly contributing a handsome sum towards the relief 
of widows and orphans of poor clergymen belonging 
to the respective dioceses. And yet at the end of a century, 
during which incalculable good has been effected, the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford Cathedral begin to find that the 
festivals are desecrations of the sacred edifice, and should be 
discontinued, 

Without stopping to discuss so manifest a sophism, or to 
show how a fine performance of Handel’s Messiah—wholly 
irrespective of the claims of the work itself to respect and 
admiration as an inspiration of genius and a masterpiece of 
art—is more impressive in a religious sense, and therefore more 
conducive to the ends of Christianity than all the sermons 
ever devised by pulpit eloquence, we would simply ask 
how it is that more than 100 years should have elapsed 
before the so-called “desecration ” was found out? There 
have been other Deans besides Dean Dawes, but none of his 
predecessors in the deanship preached the doctrine he 
asserts, or detected the impropriety of holding musical 
festivals in the cathedral. Nor does the present Bishop of 
Hereford, 2 man as noted for learning and piety as for 
benevolence, share his opinion on the subject, any more 
than the Venerable Archdeacon Waring, who but lately 
delivered so admirable a sermon on behalf of the charity, and 
in favour of the meetings (dwelling emphatically on the 
wholesome influence of sacred music); on the contrary, 
they and other highly-respected clergymen are among its 
stanchest supporters. 

But Dean Dawes has got another argument, on which he 
lays great stress. He maintains that the richer clergy should 
support their poorer brethren without appealing to public 
charity, which last, in his opinion, unbecomes the cloth. 
As a theory this is not to be disputed; but as an argument 
against the music-meetings it is wholly fallacious. The 
church does little or nothing for the Festivals beyond lending 
the cathedrals, All the rest is the work of the organists and 
members of the choirs, supported with more or less liberality 
by sundry of the nobility and gentry, who affix their names 
to a guarantee fund, and undertake among them to meet any 
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loss that may be incurred after the balance of expenditure and 
receipts. It is therefore, in a great measure, an act of the 
laity on behalf of the ill-paid clergy, and not of the Church 
itself. 

Why, then, should widows and orphans, left destitute by 
the decease of their husbands and fathers, be deprived of 
such advantages? Why should ministers who labour in 
Christ’s vineyard, and tend Christ’s flock, with the zeal and 
industry of twenty bishops, be robbed of the small con- 
solation of knowing that when they are summoned 
from this world, starvation, at any rate, will not 
be the lot of those who are nearest and dearest to them? 
The late increase of district churches makes the position 
of the poorer clergy more and more an object of anxiety and 
solicitude to all who acknowledge the inestimable value of 
their services, and the unremitting ardour of their exertions. 
In the dioceses of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester alone 
as we are told, there are no less than 147 livings, with 
annual stipends of less than £100. 

“ Livings,” indeed! they would better be denominated 
“Dieings.” How to exist on less than £100 a-year is a 
secret unknown to nine bachelor gentlemen out of ten ; how 
much more difficult to men with wives and children! 
If our clergy are to marry (and God forbid the Roman 
Catholic ordinance that priests shall forget they are men, with 
all that inevitably must ensue to degrade the priestly office, 
should ever be decreed in the Church-Protestant)—if, we say, 
our clergy are to marry (and what more sweet and soothing 
consolation after the performance of avocations as laborious as 
they are delicate and sacred, than the assiduity of a loving 
wife and the caresses of dutiful children?)—if, we repeat, our 
clergy are to marry (and we should like to know whether 
Bishops and Deans would relish having their palaces and 
mansions unlighted by the smiles and untended by the 
watchful care of woman)—if, we reiterate, our clergy 
are to marry (and the cowl that hides asceticism is 
a remnant of the godless Inquisition rather than 
a symbol of the Gospel of Christ)—if, for the last time, our 
clergy are to marry, the mere fact of the services of any 
minister being rewarded with less munificence than those of 
a sheriff’s officer is an outrage to humanity, and a positive 
shame to the Church of England. And yet the truth cannot 
be shirked; such an outrage is committed, such a shame is 
notorious. All, then, that can be done, by churchmen or 
by laymen, to alleviate the condition of such a worthy, 
necessitous class should be encouraged instead of dis- 

countenanced, 

Dean Dawes may yet retrieve his position, and conciliate 
the esteem of honest men. He has asserted that the 
wealthier clergy should help to support their less fortunate 
co-labourers in the work of religion. Let him, then, show 
that his heart was with his speech in that word, and, so to 
speak, lay the foundation stone of a new temple of charity by 
subscribing one year’s salary to a fund to be entitled Tue 
Poor Crrrey’s Funp. His example would spread far and 
wide. Meanwhile the cathedral organists and their patrons 
might be allowed to continue the meetings of the choirs un- 
molested, and thus contribute their mite as well. Time 
presses! and if a revolution in the Church of England is to 
be avoided, the triumph of sectarianism delayed, and, most 
important of all, the march of infidelity be arrested, something 
substantial must be done for the poor clergy—and that 


wat further procrastination. Never was reform more 
needed, 














Lay in an ample store of sack-cloth and ashes, Muse 
Melpomene, for evil days are at hand. It is no mimic woe, 
you will be called upon to indulge in. You will not have 
to lament the humiliation of fallen monarchs, the anguish of 
hapless lovers, the miseries of bereaved parents and orphaned 
children. You will grow very selfish, Muse Melpomene, for 
you will be so completely taken up with your own troubles, 
that you won’t have a single thought for any other being, 
human or divine, on, above, or below the surface of the 
habitable globe. Even for your sister Muses you will have 
lost all sympathy: Clio may split up her best pen, Urania 
may crack the glass of her telescope, Terpsichore may sprain 
her ancle, Thalia may laugh on the wrong side of her mouth, 
but there you wilt be mum chance, chewing the cud of your 
own wretchedness, and sitting like the Lady Constance with 
no other companion but sorrow. 

We were going to say “put your house in order, Muse 
Melpomene,” but by that absurd counsel, we should have over- 
looked the very gist of your misfortune. After the summer 
of 1859, Muse Melpomene, you won’t have a house at all, 
where decent people can pay you a visit. We do not mean 
to say, that you may not find a cell in some corner of your 
own Parnassus; or that you may not even have an elegant 
suburban villa, say, in Pentonville or Shoreditch. But as for 
the West-end of the town there is not a chance. 

Do you imagine for a single moment, Muse Melpomene, 
that when Mr, Charles Kean retires next year from the 
management of the Princess’s Theatre, you will find another 
enthusiast ready to perform the laborious functions of your 
high-priest ? Pray, fancy nothing of the kind. 

Your worship has been nobly promoted this year by the 
aforesaid high-priest, who this very day commences his well- 
earned holiday, after astounding London by his uninterrupted 
performance of four of the greatest and most arduous parts 
in the compass of the drama ; and you will be highly honoured, 
no doubt, during the whole of next season, which will 
commence on the second of October. Feast yourself to your 
heart’s content while you can, Muse Melpomene, like the 
man who sits at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, with no other 
chance of a substantial or a savoury meal for the rest of his 
days. Make hay while Phebus Apollo yet shines ; for, by 
father Zeus, the bad weather is coming on, and when once 
the clouds gather they won’t be in a hurry to disperse. 

We know very well, Muse Melpomene, that you were 
very famous once, on your own account, but we also know, 
that for the last few years, if it had not been for the manage- 
ment and acting of Mr. Charles Kean, you would have been 
clean forgotten. He has lit up your altar with the fire of 
his own histrionic genius; he has decorated your temple in a 
style which none.but a poet could conceive, and for which 
none but an enthusiast would consent to pay ; and therefore 
the world has thought about you, Muse Melpomene. But, 
after all, the religion of which you are the deity can only 
be compared to an exploded system of theology, that is just 
kept alive by the popularity of a single preacher. When 
Mr. Charles Kean is gone, you will slip through the memory 
of West-end-London, like the clown through a spring-trap. 
If your name is mentioned by accident, somebody will ask, 
“Who the d— is Melpomene,” and if there is an archeolo- 
gist erudite enough to reply, “The Muse of Tragedy,” the 
same somebody will exclaim: “Tragedy! What the d— 
do you mean by that ?” 

Flatter not yourself, Muse Melpomene, that we are 
labouring to cover paper with dreary jokes, We are not 
joking in the least, but are in sober earnest, when we assert 
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that Mr. Charles Kean, by his taste, magnificence, erudition, 
and liberality as a manager, by his genius as an actor, and 
by a degree of energy and perseverance in both capacities 
that would have completely crushed a man less fortified by 
devotion to his art, has maintained, alone and unaided, the 
popularity of the poetical drama among the higher classes of 
this country, and that the rare qualities which are combined 
in him, are not likely to be combined again. 

Comedy may flourish, melodrama may flourish, farce may 
flourish, but what will become of the Shaksperian drama at 
the West-end of the town after the summer of 1859? We 
really can’t tell, 








Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison have just issued 
their prospectus, The English opera season for 1858, under 
their management, commences at Drury Lane on Monday 
week. At present we have only room to chronicle the fact, 
and shall forbear entering into speculation until next week. 
In the meanwhile we may state, that the engagement of 
principals, band, and chorus indicates the same degree of 
completeness and efficiency which gained for the Pyne and 
Harrison Company, at the Lyceum last year, such well- 
deserved popularity. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Fripay, Aug. 27th. 

Tue third and last miscellaneous concert took place yesterday 
evening at the Shire Hall. The programme was composed of a 
selection from Rossini’s Semiramide, including the following 

ieces:—Overture; Quartetto, “ Di tanti Regi,” Madame Weiss, 

r. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Thomas; Cavatina, 
“Ah! quel giorno,” Madame Viardot; Duetto, “ Bellaimmago,” 
Miss Lascelles and Mr. Weiss; Cavatina, “Bel raggio,” Miss 
Louisa Vinning; Trio, “L’ Usato ardir,” Mrs. Clare Hepworth, 
Miss Lascelles, and Mr. Thomas; Duetto, “Ebben, a te ferisci,” 
Madame Clara Novello and Madame Viardot; Marcia e Coro, 
“Ergi omai.” The above selection was followed hy Linley’s 
setting of Shakspere’s song, “Oh, bid your faithful Ariel,” from 
the Tempest, sung by Mrs. Clare Hepworth; the air, “ Della sua 

ace,” by Mr. Sims Reeves; “O, softly sleep my baby boy,” by 

. Smith, sung by Mr. Weiss; Purcell’s scena, “Mad Tom,” 
sung by Mr. Weiss; and a duet, sung by Madame Clara 
Novello, from an opera entitled Adelissa, by M. Desanges* 
The second part included Beethoven’s symphony in C 
minor; “ Parigi o caro,” from Za Traviata, sung by Miss 
Louisa Vinning and M. Smith; a new ballad by Mr. 
Maofarren: “The beating of my own heart,” Madame Clara 
Novello; “La Calesera” and “La jota,” Mad. Viardot Garcia; 
“When other lips and other hearts,” Mr. Sims Reeves; the quartet 
from Rossini’s Bianca e Faliero, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Las- 
celles, Messrs. Weiss and M. Smith; “The Hunting Tower,” Miss 
Lascelles; the trio, “Le faccio un inchino,” from Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto, Mesdames Clara Novello, Viardot and Miss 
Vinning, and the National Anthem. The reader will perceive 
that the audience had, at any rate, their money’s worth. The 
length of the programme seemed to have had a beneficial effect, for 
not only were the numbers of those present much greater than 
at the two preceding concerts, but they had actually thrown off 
the apathy which had distinguished them on previous occasions. 
They even went so far as to indulge in much applause and one or 
two encores, This, considering the manner in which the Festival 
has hitherto gone off, was, as Dominie Sampson would have said, 
“ Prodigious!” 

To come to the great feature in the programme itself, Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony was, I am sorry to say, given in a most defective 
and reprehensible manner. There was a total want of spirit 
and “go” in its execution from beginning to end. With whom 
the fault rests, I cannot say. In fact, to quote the words of the 
gentleman in the play ; “I say nothing—but this I will say,” if 
the symphony could not have been given better than it was, it 
ought not to have been given at all, Some little respect is due 





to such a work by such a master, and, if everything else had 
been performed in the same slovenly style, I, for one, should 
willingly join the Dean in setting my face against any more 
festivals in future. 

With regard to the cther portion of the concert, there were, as 
I have stated, one or twoencores. Among the recipients of this 
honour, if honour it can be called, were Mad. Clara Nove) for 
her rendering of Mr. Macfarren’s new ballad, which, it is, per- 
haps, superfluous to say, possesses all the grace and beauty which 
distinguish the compositions of that gentleman ; Mad. Viardot, 
in her two Spanish songs, which she accompanied herself, and 
for which she substituted a mazurka by Chopin, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, in “When other lips and other hearts.” The other 
pieces, also, went off very well, and all the artists received 
a full meed of applause. Mr. Townshend Smith presided in the 
orchestra, and Mr. Done at the piano. I have forgotten to 
mention, by the way, among the encores, that accorded to 
Mr. Weiss, and exceedingly well merited by him, for his 
rendering of the ballad “ O, softly sleep, my baby boy.” 

The oratorio of the Messiah is too well known to require any 
comment on the present occasion. The same may be said of the 
artists to whom the execution of it was entrusted, and who con- 
sisted of Mesdames Clare Hepworth, Clara Novello, Viardot, 
Weiss, Miss Lascelles, Messrs. M. Smith, Weiss, Thomas, and 
Sims Reeves, It is enough to state that they exerted themselves 
to the utmgst. The band, too, seconded them most efficiently, 
as did also the organist, Mr. Amott, and the conductor, 
Mr. Townshend Smith. I must not omit to say that the choruses 
went very smoothly, and altogether the performance—the con- 
tinuity of which was not broken by absurd encores — was 
highly satisfactory. Above £206 was afterwards collected 
at the doors, The total amount collected for the charity 
during the present Festival was £738 17s. 9d., bein 
about £60 less than at the Festival in 1855. I am afrai 
that the stewards will have to make up a considerable sum. 
This is not very satisfactory, nor much calculated to induce 
other gentlemen to come forward on future occasions. But 
there is a number of proverbs, such as “It is a long lane that 
has no turning ;” “ When things are at the worst they are sure 
to mend,” &ec., cum multis aliis, all tending to inspire us with 
hope. ‘To vary another old saw, “Magna est musica et preva- 
lebit.” The efforts of bigotry and intolerance cannot fail, in the 
end, to bring discomfiture on the advocates of those amiable 
qualities. If the worthy but somewhat prejudiced Dean has 
ever been told by those around him that he is capable of arrest- 
ing the progress of music, that most captivating of all the sister 
arts, I would advise him to get a copy of Goldsmith’s History of 
England, to turn to the account of the Saxon king on the sea- 
shore, and ponder seriously over the words addressed by that 
potentate to the crowd of flatterers by whom he was sur- 
rounded. But, perhaps, the Dean acts entirely sud sponte, of 
his own free and unbiassed will. If such is the case, I should 
advise him to apply the said words to himself. 

The proceedings conclude this evening with a full dress ball 
at the Shire Hall. As I do not dance, perhaps the worthy 
editor of the Musical World will excuse my not being present at 
“the gay and festive,” and taking a part in the “mazy.” Before 
the strains of the last polka have died away—if people 
polk at Hereford, for they must be bold indeed to do so with 
the fear of the Dean before their eyes—I shall be far away, 
en route for Birmingham. 





Prorresson WILJALBA FRIKELL.—The prince of conjurors, the 
arch-magician, the grand sultan of necromancers, has arrived in 
London, and holds his first magic /evée, or drawing-room rather, 
at the Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, Strand, on Mon- 
day evening. The highly interesting, exciting, and puzzling 
entertainment, entitled “Two Hours of Illusion,” which, last 
autumn and winter, attracted all London to the Hanover- 
square Rooms, Willis’s Rooms, and St. James’s Theatre— 
including the Highest Lady in the realm and her Royal Brood— 
will be repeated, interspersed with sundry novel feats and 
sleights-of-hand. The advent of the Professor will be hailed 








\ with double pleasure at this dull season of the year. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From Our own Correspondent.) 

BiRMINGHAM, Aug. 31st. 
How surprised the people of the Birmingham of 1658— 
not so very long ago, historically speaking—when the place 
was not thought of sufficient consequence to send a member to 
Oliver’s parliament, would have been, could they have witnessed 
the 27th celebration of the three-yearly Festival by the people of 
the Birmingham of 1858, A number rather more than one half of 
what the entire population was at the first-named period assem- 
bled to-day tolisten to Mendelssohn’s magnificent creation, Hiijah. 
There were 2,004 persons present, and the Town Hall was 
crammed to suffocation. The coup-d’eil was grand in the ex- 
treme, and brought to my mind an anecdote of what are called 
“the palmy days of the drama.” It would appear, according to 
the said anecdote, that, on a certain occasion, there was a tre- 
mendous audience at one of the two patent theatres, I forget 
which. Peeping from behind the curtain, a principal performer 
—I forget who—observed to a friend—again I am oblivious as 
to the name—standing near him: “By Jove! what a house !” 
“Yes,” replied his friend, “tremendous. It is so full there is 
not room to stick a pin in it.” Thinking, however, that this 
assertion was rather too sweeping, he reflected a moment, and 
then added: “ but the house will be fuller, though, next week, 
when the king comes.” This is just what the Town Hall 
was this morning. It was “fuller, though.” The crowd 
was enormous, All the avenues to the building were 
thronged with those who were lucky enough to be going 
to hear the performances, and likewise by a countless 
host of flaneurs of the lower and middle orders, who did not 
intend listening to Liijah, but merely came to see those who did ; 
yet there was not the slightest confusion. Barriers had been 
erected, as usual, from the further end of New-street to the 
Town Hall, and everything, thanks to the good feeling of the 
populace, and the admirably efficient arrangements of the police, 
passed off in the most satisfactory manner. Indeed, no trouble 
had been spared by anybody concerned, to make the present 
Festival deserving the patronage the committee hoped to secure 
for it. The Hall had been thoroughly cleansed, and the front of 
the galleries and orchestra freshly gilt and re-decorated. The 
weather, too, was exceedingly propitious ; this had, no doubt, 
some effect in bringing people from a distance, though, in this 
age of overcoats and leggings, impermeable, waterproof and water- 
proofed—which two terms are not always synonomous, as I have 
learnt to my cost—and cheap conveyances, a little rain will not 
easily deter the lovers of music from attending so grand a per- 
formance as that announced for this morniug, especially when 
the object is so laudable a one as on the present occasion. In 
relation to this part of the subject, I cannot refrain from quoting 
an admirable article which appeared in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette this morning :— 

“If there are among our readers any who have not yet determined 
on attending the performance, we may beg them to remember the object 
for which these meetings are held—the benefit of an excellent charity, 
second to none in the kingdom for usefulness or for high medical repu- 
tation. From 1779, the year of its establishment, down to 1857—a 
period of only 76 years—the hospital had afforded relief to the 
enormous number of 96,442 in-patients and 328,163 out-patients. The 
number of patients admitted last year alone was 19,045, of whom 2,525 
were in-patients. During the present year there has been a decided 
increase in the rate of admissions, and it is probable that before the 
close of the year more than 20,000 persons will have received medical 
assistance at the hospital. It will thus result that by the end of 1858 
nearly 450,000 sick and afflicted persons will have been relieved 
since the establishment of the institution. It is evident, there- 
fore, that any cause which should diminish the revenues of the 
charity would inflict hopeless and terrible misery on many thou- 
sands of the sick and suffering poor. The benefits afforded by 
the hospital must not be measured by the mere number of pa- 
tients, for it must be remembered that of the patients admitted a 
large proportion belong to the class on whose labour whole families 
depend. To deprive these persons of the assistance they are now 
enabled to procure without cost, and also without any sense of personal 
degradation, would in many, if not in most instances, compel them 
to seek from the parochial authorities the help afforded to them 








at the hospital, and would probably end in converting not a few of 
them into permanent paupers. It is a matter for both astonishment 
and regret that under these urgent circumstances, coupled with the 
fact that the institution is by no means adequate to the wants of the 
town, a larger measure of support should not be rendered to the: noble 
charity whese cause we have undertaken to plead. Although the 
amount of the subscriptions has increased, the rate per 100 of the 
population has sadly declined. During thie first five years after the 
hospital had been established, the subscriptions averaged £2 1s. 9d. 
per 100 of the population. At the present time the average per 100 is 
not more than £1 5s., yet there can be no comparison between Bir- 
mingham in 1794 and Birmingham in 1858. The town is now nearly, 
if not quite, eight times as large as it was then. It has increased 
enormously in wealth; yet, with all the addition to our material 
prosperity, the rate of support afforded to our principal charity is little 
more than one-half the amount it had attained when the town was 
only just beginning to emerge from its comparative obscurity and to 
take its place in the front rank of trading communities. We trust 
that by attending the festival performances, and by adding liberally to 
the donations, our townsmen and their numerous visitors will do their 
best towards insuring the stability of the hospital.” 


I have no doubt this appeal had a considerable effect. Suffice 
it to say, the result, from whatever cause it arose, was most 
gratifying, and, on gazing around the Hall, I could not help recol- 
lecting, as I thought of Hereford, the words : 

“ Took upon this picture and on this.” 


Thank Heaven, there are no dean and chapter here. 

At half-past eleven, “precisely to a second,” like our old 
acquaintance, Mr. Isaac Shove, Mr. Costa gave the signal for the 
National Anthem, which was sung with all the audience standing. 
Mad. Clara Novello was the solo singer. The oratorio then com- 
menced, and the execution was a perfect gem, quite worthy of 
the frame of material arrangements, to wick ¥ have already 
alluded, in which it was set. Appreciation is like the breath of 
their nostrils to true artists, and, of course, produced its unfail- 
ing effect. All the singers, instrumentalists, and members of the 
chorus, exerted themselves with a spirit and fire worthy of the 
immortal work of which they were the exponents, It has often 
been my good fortune to hear Mr. Sims Reeves, but I do not 
think I was ever more delighted with him than on the pre- 
sent occasion. He delivered his share of the music with a 
chaste, impressive, and, I might almost add, holy fervour. I 
may especially mention the manner in which he gave the 
recitative and air, “If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me,” 
and “Then shall the righteous shine forth,” both masterpieces 
of sacred vocalisation. Mr. Weiss, also, is deserving of great 
commendation. His singing was artistic and conscientious 
throughout. Mad. Viardot proved——but I am afraid that, 
were I to mention all that each individual did deserving of 
praise, I should fill a whole number of the Musical World. I 
must, therefore, content myself with stating that I never heard 
artists enter more into the spirit of, and execute better, the 
music of the great and ever-lamented master. They were, 
Mesdames Clara Novello, Viardot, Castellan, and Miss Dolby. 
Perhaps had I given their names before making the above ob- 
servation, the latter might have appeared superfluous. Nor 
must I omit to mention Miss Poyzer, a denizen of the town 
itself, Messrs. M. Smith, Barnby, Walker, and Smythson. 

What shall I say of Mr. Costa 1—of that gifted conductor 
whom we have won from “ otiosa Neapolis,” as Horace calls it ? 
Merely that he was Mr. Costa, 

The day’s receipts amounted to £2,485 6s. 8d. Among the 
visitors were the President, the Earl of Dartmouth (of course), 
the Countess of Dartmouth, the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Chelmsford, the Earl of and Countess of Bradford, Lord Wrot- 
tesly, Lady Wood, aud Lord Leigh, besides a whole host of local 
celebrities, including the Mayor of Birmingham, and the High 
Sheriff of Staffordshire. 





WEDNESDAY, Sept. 1. 

“Those who eat most pudding shall have most meat,” is, I 
believe, a favourite maxim at certain boarding schools, where 
a portion of the youth cof this country are lodged, fed, and 
instructed in all the branches of a good sound commercial and 
classical education, combined with all the comforts of a home, 
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for a sum varying from twenty to forty pounds sterling per 
annum. But why should this principle be introduced at the 
Birmingham Festival ? Why give us such a quantity of pudding 
as the following :— 

Parr. I.—Overture (Der Freyschiitz)—Weber. Duo, “ Marinaro,” 
Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi—Rossini. Aria, “Ah, fors’s lui” 
(Traviata), Mad. Castellan—Verdi. Quartetto (Rigoletto), Madlle. 
Balfe, Miss Dolby, Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi—Verdi. 
Cabaletta, “In questo semplice” (Betly), Mad. Alboni—Donizetti. 
Old English song, “As burns thecharger,” Mr. Weiss—Shield. Duo, 
“Quando amore,” Mad. Viardot and Signor Ronconi—Donizetti. 


Aria, “Il soave e bel contento,” Madlle. Balfe—Pacini. Solo con 
coro, “Rd del ciel,’ Signor Tamberlik—Meyerbeer. Romance, 


“Ah! mon Fernand,’ Mad. Viardot—Donizetti. Trio (Cosi fan 
tutte), Mad. Castellan, Mad. Alboni, and Mr. Weiss—Mozart. Ballad, 
‘The green trees whispered,” Miss Dolby—Balfe. Overture (Siege of 
Corinth)— Rossini. 
before our meat ?—to wit— 

Parr I.—Acis and Galatea—principal singers, Madame Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Signor Belletti—Handel. 


This is a question which I cannot answer. I can, however, 
inform the reader that the principle produced the same effect 
at the miscellaneous concert yesterday evening as it does 
at those educational establishments where it is adopted, and, 
just as the boys are unable to eat much meat after partaking of 
a goodly amount of pudding, the audience were evidently “ full” 
from the quantity of arias, quartets, cabalettas, etc. they had 
enjoyed, and had no appetite to finish their Acis and Galatea ; 
they had, figuratively speaking, eaten so much that they were 
in a hurry to go, and many actually left before the conclusion of 
the serenata. Indeed, their eagerness to quit the place marred 
the effect of the last chorus, “Galatea, dry thy tears,” one of the 
most exquisite pieces in the whole work. 

Having noticed the order in which the feast was served up, I 
will notice briefly the manner in which it was presented to us. 
This was excellent, All the ladies and gentlemen, whose names 
I have given in the programme, were, to use a rather collo- 
quial, but expressive phrase, “as fresh as paint.” Mr. Weiss, 
who is a great favourite here, was much applauded for 
his “Old English song,” which he rendered in a sort of 

ood “old English,” substantial, unaffected manner. Madlle. 

Ife and Miss Dolby, too, came in for their fair share 
of approbation, but the pieces which told most were the caba- 
letta, “In questo semplice,” sung by Mad. Alboni, and the duet 
from L’Elisir, by Mad. Viardot and Sig. Ronconi. The only 
encore during the evening was that accorded to Mad. Albeni in 
the cabaletta. 

With regard to Acis and Galatea, it was not Acis and Galatea, 
that is to say, not as Handel wrote it. Mr. Costa had com- 
posed additional accompaniments, which I cannot say 
are improvements, in my opinion. The object was, no 
doubt, to assimilate the work more to the modern style, and 
afford an opportunity for the employment of the resources at 
the command of the conductor of a Festival on the scale of that 
now in course of celebration. Against this proceeding, I beg 
emphatically to raise my voice. We do not want to hear Handel’s 
works arranged seraagneny, the taste of the present day. We 
want to hear them as Handel himself wrote them. By thus 
tampering with them, we deprive them of their peculiar 
charm; their old-fashioned quaintness, I may perhaps, 
style it. What would be said of a man who sent the 
heir-looms of his family, the rings and brooches which had been 
worn by his ancestresses at the court of the gay Charles II., or 
the dreary Anne, the snuff-box out of which Addison had once 
taken a pinch of snuff, or the parcel-gilt punch-ladle, which had 
ladledout the smoking drink into Oliver Goldsmith’s glass, to have 
them re-set, or melted down and re-moulded by Hunt and 
Roskell? Mr. Costa is aclever man, and has proved that he can 
createaswell as conduct. Anothertime, when he feelsthecacoethes 
scribendi so strong on him, I trust he will not touch the works 
of any of the old masters, but give us something new of his 
own. By so doing, he would confer a boon, teal of exciting a 
sentiment of regret. We should retain the older composition 
unchanged, and gain a new one, 












The execution of this charming pastoral was, what everyone 
expected from the distribution of the parts, excellent. Mr. Sims 
Reeve was Acis ; Mr. M. Smith, Damon; Signor Belletti, Poly- 
phemus ; and Mad. Clara Novello, Galatea. The band ably sup- 
ported the vocalists, The receipts for the evening amounted to 
£641 12s, 

THURSDAY, Sept. 2. 

Mr. Costa’s Eli was performed yesterday morning, and re- 
ceived most favourably. The chorus and band gave proof of 
the pains they had taken to afford satisfaction to the ‘public, 
and to the talented composer and conductor. The latter was 
greeted with a perfect avalanche of applause on his appearance 
in the orchestra. Four pieces were encored—the war song of 
Saph, Mr. Sims Reeves; the quartet, “We bless you in the 
name of the Lord,” Mesdames Viardot, Clara Novelio, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Signor Belletti; the march of the Israelites, and 
the chorus, “No evil shall befall thee.” There were 1,093 
persons present, and the receipts were £1,222 18s. 

The second miscellaneous concert took place yesterday evening, 
and was most brilliantly attended. Ihave already made my ac- 
count of the Festival so long, that I must now be more chary of 
space. Iam the more able to do this, as the performances still 
continue to bear the same stamp of artistic excellence,and should 
only have to repeat my commendations of the same artists, who 
seem fully determined to end asthey have begun. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with giving the mere programme, with 
but few remarks. The concert opened with Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, followed by : 

Part I.—Aria, “ Largo al factotum.” Signor Ronconi—Rossini. 
Trio, “Ti prego, O madre pia,” Malle. Balfe, Miss Dolby, and Mr 
Montem Smith—Curschmann. Brindisi, “Il segreto,” Mad. Alboni— , 
Donizetti. Trio (Semiramide), Mad. Castellan, Mad. Viardot, and Mr. 
Weiss—Rossini. Aria, “Gentil sembiante” (Zampa), Sig. Tamberlik 
—Herold. Duo (Tancredi), Mad. Novello and Mad. Alboni—Rossini. 
Ballad, “ Rose of the Morn,” Mr. Sims Reeves—Frank Mori. Duo, 
“ Di capricci,” Mad. Viardot and Sig. Belletti—Rossini. Air (Vépres 
Siciliennes), Mad. Castellan—Verdi. Song, ‘“ Mad Tom,” Mr. Weiss— 
Purcell. 

Then came Mendelssohn’s cantata, The Sons of Art, to Schiller’s 
words be which an English version by Mr. Bartholomew was 
adopted on the present occasion), succeeded by the overture to 
Guillaume Tell, and :— 

Part II.—Song, “The beating of my own heart,” Mad. Novello— 
Macfarren. Duo, “ Quel sepolcre,” Mad, Castellan and Sig. Belletti— 
Paer. Cavatina, “Di piacer,” Madlle. Balfe—Rossini. Duo, “Senza 
tanti complimenti, Mad. Alboni and Sig. Ronconi—Donizetti. Aria, 
“ Pensa alla patria,’ Mad. Viardot—Rossini. Duet, “The memories,” 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves—Lindsay Sloper. Aria, “ Di militari 
onori,” Sig. Belletti—Spohr. Duo, “Non m’ inganno” (Otello), Sigs. 
Tamberlik and Ronconi—Rossini. Aria, “ Quando miro,” Miss Dolby 
—Mozart. Coro con soli, “La Carita,’ Mad. Novello, Madlle. Balfe, 
and Miss Dolby—Rossini. Overture, Zampa—Herold. 

The symphony and overture to Guillaume Tell were magnifi- 
cently performed, especially the latter, which, indeed, I never 
heard so perfectly rendered. The whole audience, includin 
the chorus, were worked up to a perfect phrensy of delight, an 
the last movement had to be repeated. With regard to the mis- 
cellaneous portion of the programme, the great “hit” was 
“Tl segreto,” by Mad. Alboni, who, nolens volens, was obliged to 
bow to a most obstinate encore, and repeat the song, or, in 
other words, achieve a second triumph. The other artists, too, 
stuck so perseveringly to their determination of giving no op- 
portunity for any one to indulge in aught but praise, that 
criticism is out of the question. The critic’s occupation’s gone. 
The numbers present were 2,259. 

This morning we had the Messiah. What shall I—what can 
I—say of the manner in which it was given, more than I have 
already said of everything that has preceded it? It was 
as near perfection as possible. There! The numbers present 
were 2,270, and the receipts £2,789 5s. I must not conclude 
without stating that Mr. T. Harper’s playing in “'The trumpet 
shall sound,” fully proved that gentleman’s right to take the 
first rank in his profession, and that the “ Hallelujah” and 
“ Amen” choruses were repeated. 
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To-night there will be the third and last miscellaneous 
concert, and to-morrow, Mr. Leslie’s Judith, Mendelssohn’s 
“Tauda Sion,” and Beethoven’s Mass in C. : 

Verily, “Frau Musica,” as the sturdy Martin Luther calls 
her, has reason to be well contented with the people of Bir- 
mingham, who, in spite of what their detractors may say of 
them, have evidently a soul above buttons merely. 





GrantHsaM.—On Friday, the 27th ult., a concert was given in 
this town. The principal artists were Miss Theresa Jefferys, 
who made a decided hit, and was greatly applauded after each of 
her songs; Mr. Turpin, under whose direction the concert was 
organised, and Mr, G. Praeger, whose performance of a violin 
solo, by Lafont, was much admired. The band, consisting of 
about thirty performers, played, among other pieces, the over- 
tures to Auber’s Muette, and Rossini’s /taliana in Algeri, with 
great success, The concert altogether gave complete satisfaction 


LiverrooL,—A concert was given at St. George’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening, when, in spite of the attractions at the Theatre 
Royal, we were glad to see that a party composed exclusively of 
English talent was not without interest for many of our towns- 
men, Owing to Baron Martin being engaged in hearing a libel 
case, and the only partition between the hal! and Nisi Prius 
Court being the usual red curtain, the performances had to be 
delayed a full half-hour, Mr. Hime and the artists sitting in 
anxious expectation in the green room, under the gallery of the 
great organ, while a large and fashionable audience, in ignorance 
of the facts, were enduring the suspense with anything but 
placid resignation, and anathematising the management and all 
’ concerned, At half-past eight the performances commenced, 
and fully compensated the audience for the delay. Miss Arabella 
Goddard, who, since her appearance here, has gained fresh and 
deserved laurels in London, proved the justice of the encomiums 
passed upon her by her magnificent playing of Thalberg’s 
“ Home, sweet home,” and “ Robin Adair,” by Vincent Wallace, 
and, on being encored, gave a rich treat to the lovers of good 
music by her faultless interpretation of one of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder. Nothing could exceed her finished taste and perfect 
execution, the lightness, yet firmness, of her touch; and we are 
sure we only echo the wish of all who heard her, that she may 
very soon appear here again. Miss Louisa Vinning has much 
improved, and sang very well everything confided to her. The 
old favourites, Miss Dobson, Miss Pilling (pupils of Mrs. Wood), 
and Mr. Mann, appeared with their wonted success, gaining 
several encores. Miss Dobson’s “Casta Diva” (an established 
favourite at the last series of Saturday Evening Concerts), was 
a very finished performance, and not more creditable to her than 
to her clever instructress. We understand this talented vocalist 
has another new party of pupils—aspirants for public favour 
ready to make their début, and doubtless Mr. Hime will afford 
us an opportunity of hearing them erelong. Mr. Lewis was the 
accompanyist, and as usual acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of all concerned.—Daily Post, Sept. 1. 


SrupLey.—At St. Mary’s Catholic chapel in this village, on 
Sunday, the 22nd, high mass was celebrated, and two sermons 
preached by the Rev. Ralph Pratt, of Coventry, on occasion of 
the opening of a new organ. The congregation was numerous, 
including many members of other connections. The music 
selected for the occasion was from the works of Mozart, 
Zingarelli, and Handel, and was most efficiently sung by the 
choir, assisted by Messrs. G. Newell, Wedgbury, Bartleet, and 
Consul of Redditch, and Messrs. Merral and Currier, of Coughton 
choirs, Mr, James Cottrell, of Glasgow, presided at the instru- 
ment, which was built originally by the late Mr. Oliver Moles- 
worth, of Redditch. The quality of tone is very good. At the 


close of the service, a good sum was realised on behalf of the 
organ fund. 








Liverrooc—(Mrom a Correspondent).—The concert of the 
Pyne and Harrison Company, which took place in St. George’s 
Hall on Saturday night, was more numerously attended than 
either of the preceding. The audience were delighted, and the 





| get dhrunk every night if he chooses to, So there it is for ye.” 


performers were evidently “on their mettle.” The programme 
consisted chiefly of selections from Don Giovanni, Kartha, and 
the Rose of Castille. The well-known laughing trio, from the 
latter opera, being received and encored with a special enthu- 
siasm. One or two pieces from Jaritana, and some popular 
ballads, were also introduced. The quartet from Martha, new 
to most of the audience, was sung with spirit and effect, and 
was received with evident delight. Mr. Harrison sang “ Let 
me like a soldier full,” and on being encored, he substituted 
“ You'll remember me,” which created quite an enthusiasm. 
Mr. J. G. Patey, a baritone new to Liverpool, made his first ap- 
pearance. He possesses a fine voice, and exhibits much promise ; 
as he is yet so young he has plenty of time before him to culti- 
vate his natural advantages. He sung with great taste, with 
Miss Louisa Pyne, the duet “La cidarem” from Don Giovanni. 
In concluding these remarks we must add a word or two in 
praise of Herr Wilhelm Ganz, who, besides undertaking the re- 
sponsible post of accompanyist, played with great ability, among 
other pieces, a brilliant fantasia of his own composition, which 
was greatly and deservedly applauded. The concert altogether 
gave general satisfaction. 





Oreninc or A New Town Hat at Newcastie-on-TyNz.— 
The magnificent new Music Hall, which completes the entire suite 
of the new Town Hall buildings, erected by the Corporation 
in St. Nicholas-square, was opened on Wednesday afternoon. 
It was a general holiday, and the Hall, a most noble building, 
was quite crowded by the inhabitants of the town and the gentry 
of the district. The Sacred Harmonic and Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. Webbe, performed Mendeissohn’s Evijah, In the 
evening there was a miscellaneous concert, and on Thursday, the 
Messiah was given. The new Town Hall forms a very striking 
object in the centre of the town. Besides the spacious Music 
Hall, it contains a large Corn Exchange, the Council Chamber 
of the Corporation, the Offices and Board-room of the River 
Tyne Commissioners, an hotel, anda considerable number of 
shops and other places of business, 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


THALBERG, on a trip to Niagara shortly after his arrival in 
this country, stopped at a Temperance Hotel, in Albany, and 
upon demanding some champagne, what was his astonishment on 
seeing the round eyes of the Irish waiter open in astonishment. 

“JT want some champagne,” wildly reiterated the great instru- 
mentalist. “Faix! and is it champagne you are afther asking 
for?” stammered forth the Hibernian, “Certainly!” “By my 
sowl, then, ye can’t have it.” “And why?” inquired Thalberg, 
in astonishment. “The likes of it, including whiskey punch, is 
not to be had in this hotel.” For a moment the thirsty musician 
was aghast. “What can I have then?” “ Wather, tay, and 
coffee.’ ‘“Goand send me the proprietor,” said Thalberg, “I 
will speak with him.” “Ye may spake till the day of doom, 
but ye’ll find it of no use,” was Pat’s muttered observation, as 
he quitted the room. 

In a few moments the landlord entered the apartment. His 
lips were closely set together and a frown was on his brow. 
He was evidently astonished that the foreigner should persist 
in his wish to contravene the rules of the establishment. Mean- 
while Thalberg had occupied himself in opening a piano that 
stood in the room. It was not of the newest class, but was 
tolerably in tune. As the proprietor of the Temperance Hotel 
entered the climber he began to play. First the frown gra- 
dually vanished from the brow of the landlord—then his lips 
unclosed and finally relaxed into a smile, When the artist had 
concluded, he waited for a word, but none came. Without 
turning round he said to himself— : 

“The man is obstinate. I must try him with something 
else.” He accordingly began his “ Tarantella.” Ere it was half 
finished he heard the rattling of bottles and glasses on the tables, 
and wheeled round. Pat had re-entered the apartment with 
bottles of champagne. “I thought it was not allowed,” said 
Thalberg. “Faith and he’ll give ye a dozen if ye like it. He 
says a man who can knock music out of a piano in yer way may 
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ACIS AND GALATEA—COSTA’S NEW SCORE. 
(From Aris’s Birmingham Gazette.) 

Tuts famous pastoral drama—which, whether we regard the 
beauty of Gay’s poetry, or of Handel’s music, must be esteemed 
one of the most exquisite works of its class, and must make every 
one regret that the mighty master did not turn his attention to 
the English rather than the Italian stage—is (as our musical 
readers are by this time aware) to be performed at our Festival 
Concert to-morrow (Tuesday) evening, with additional orchestral 
parts from the pen of our accomplished conductor, Mr. Costa. 
That Handel’s original score stood in need of being filled up and 
enriched, nobody can doubt fora moment; indeed, the meagre 
and unsatisfactory effect of the instrumentation has long been 
found an obstacle to the performance of this most delicious music. 
The extreme slightness of the score evidently arose from its 
having been written for a very small orchestra. <Acis and 
Galatea was one of Handel’s earliest works in England, pro- 
duced long before he became the giant of his after years— 

“The bold Briareus, with his hundred hands.” 

At that period he had been accustomed to write for the 
orchestra of the Italian opera ; and we see from the scores of his 
own and all the other dramatic music of that day how little was 
then known of the powers of instrumental combination. Besides, 
Acis and Galatea must have been adapted to a still weaker 
orchestra than those in use at the theatres ; for it was intended 
for the private band of the princely nobleman, the Duke of 
Chandos, in whose mansion the author was then residing. In 
those days it was the usage for the composer to preside in the 
orchestra, and to perform a very important part on the harpsi- 
chord, filling up the harmony and introducing many effects not 
committed to paper; so that there is every reason to believe 
that Acis and Galatea, performed under the composer’s own 
direction, must have had a very different effect from what we 
have been accustomed to, But then this was a thing which the 
composer only could do. 

There is no doubt, therefore, of the propriety—nay, the 
necessity, of enriching the original score of Acis and Gadatea, 
for the sake of modern performance. But it may be said this 
has been done already, and by no less a hand than that which 
did the same service to the Messiah. It is true that Acis and 
Galatea, with the score “retravaillée,’ is mentioned in the 
catalogue of Mozart’s works given by his biographers. But we 
have found no record of the work having ever been performed 
in this shape; and, from Mozart’s time to our own, it 
seems to have fallen into total oblivion till a few years ago 
when Mr. Benedict, having discovered in Germany a copy of 
the Serenata, with additional actompaniments, ascribed to 
Mozart, had it very properly so performed at a Concert of the. 
Harmonic Union, in London, and also at the Norwich Festival 
Our Birmingham Festival Committee had long been desirous of 
giving this work at oneof the evening concerts, but were prevented 
by the consideration that Handel's score was too meagre for our 
great and magnificent band. When, therefore, the so-called 
Mozart’s accompaniments were produced at Norwich, Mr. Oliver 
Mason, on-behalf of the committee, went there to hear them. 
He was not satisfied with their effect; and, we may add, the 
writer of this notice, who was also present on that occasion 
formed a similar opinion. When the production of Acis and 
Galatea at the present Festival was contemplated, Mr. Costa 
was requested to examine the score used at N orwich, which was 
kindly lent by Mr. Benedict for that purpose; and having 
considered it most attentively, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the additional accompaniments could not have been the 
work of Mozart, being destitute of those fine traits of genius 
which would have revealed the hand of the great master 
and being, in truth, unworthy of his name. On such a question, 
intrinsic evidence must be admitted to have very great weight. 
On every great work of art, whether poem, picture, or musical 
score, the stamp of the artist is palpably imprinted ; andif a 
brother-artist and accomplished critic is unable to perceive it 
we may conclude with confidence that it is not there. At all 
events, so strong is the negative presumption thus created, that 
nothing but the most positive evidence to the contrary is sufi- 








cient to overcome it. Such proof may exist. Mozart seems 
really to have done something with Acis and Galatea; but 
there are many spurious musical works as well as spurious pic- 
tures, and if a score does not display undeniable marks of its 
reputed author's individual genius, we must demand certain in- 
formation of its history since it left its alleged author’s hand. 
And, after all, as in the present instance, it may turn out to be 
an inferior and unsuccessful work, forgotten for three-quarters 
of a century, because not worth preservation. 

Be all this as it may, the result of Mr. Costa’s examination 
into this matter was a spontaneous offer by him to supply addi- 
tional accompaniments to Acis and Galatea, and to present them 
to the General Hospital of Birmingham as a testimony of his 
appreciation of the kindness he has received here, and of his 
gratitude for the magnificent production and cordial reception 
of his Zi. His offer, we need scarcely add, was warmly acceptd 
by the committee, and he has now completed his task, after 
having been earnestly and continuously occupied on it for more 
than three months. If any proof of his thorough fitness for 
such a work were called for, it would be furnished by his 
masterly score of Samson, which so greatly heightened the 
effect of that oratorio at our Festival in 1852, and was, on all 
hands, esteemed worthy of companionship with Mozart’s score 
of the Messiah. 

Having had the advantage of hearing the recent rehearsal of 
Acis and Galatea in London preparatory to its performance here, 
and also of perusing the new score, we can recommend it to the 
especial attention of our readers, and promise them, from this 
charming work—Handel’s single essay in Engiish dramatic com- 
position—a degree of pleasure much greater than they have ever 
received from it before. 

In the original score, the stringed band consists only of first 
and second violins and basses. As in The Messiah and other 
works of Handel, there is no viola part ; and indeed it seems 
surprising how little the use of an instrument now deemed abso- 
lutely essential to complete the stringed quartet was then under- 
stood. Even in Haydn’s early symphonies and quartets, this 
instrument is used chiefly to double the bass in unisons or 
octaves; and the rich and beautiful effects produced by the viola 
formed one of the discoveries gradually made by “ the Father of 
Symphony.” Mr. Costa, of course, has added a viola part 
throughout, thus producing that full and solid harmony for the 
stringed instruments which is now felt to be indispensable in 
orchestral music. 

Handel’s use of the wind instruments is as slight as possible. 
Even in those movements where the greatest orchestral effects 
are called for, two oboes only are added to the stringed band. 
Sometimes we find a couple of flutes, or a piccolo. In short, 
Handel’s score may be compared to a pictorial outline, or cartoon, 
in which the design of the whole and the forms of every object 
are fully conveyed, but with little or no indications of colour. It 
is the colouring of the picture that Costa has supplied. Reli- 
giously preserving the original drawing, with every detail of 
chiar’-osewro and expression which it contains, Mr. Costa, 
obliterating nothing, and changing nothing, has only added ; he 
has filled up the outline with the rich and varied hues now so 
abundantly spread on the palette of the musical artist. The 
work is Handel’s—such as Handel would have produced had he 
commanded the resources of a modern orchestra. The admirable 
effect of Mr. Costa’s fresh colouring is at once felt in the overture, 
one of the most graceful of Handel’s instrumental preludes. 
Here, in addition to the original two oboes, there are parts for 
two flutes, two clarionets, aud two bassoons, in prolonged and 
syncopated chords, blending with the stringed instruments 
in sweet and graceful harmony. The opening chorus, “O 
the pleasure of the plains,” so redolent of the fields and woods, 
is wonderfully enriched by the quartet of clarionets and 
bassoons, and the deep, long-drawn tones of the horns, which 
are delicious. The happy, rustic effect given by the use of the 
serpent will also be observed. The fine tenor song, “ Where 
shall I seek my charming fair?” is exquisitely treated. It is 
accompanied by one fiute, one oboe, one clarionet, and one bas- 
soon; and the tender responsive notes, breathed by these instru- 
ments in turn, as if echoing each other, must delight every ear , 
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Galatea’s air, “ As when the’doyve,” is managed most delicately. 
Handel’s own accompaniinent; the figure carried through the 
first violin part, is beautiful, and Costa has enhanced its beauty 
by some imitative phrases from the violas, and slight but refined 
touches from the wind instruments, The gay chorus, “Happy 
we,” which terminates the first act, displays all the riches of 
the modern orchestra; flutes, oboes, clarionets, three horns, 
bassoons, three trombones, ophicleide, serpent, and drums, in 
addition to the stringed band. The same thing is the case with 
the chorus which opens the second act, “Wretched lovers,” a 


mighty effort of Handel’s gigantic genius;on which Mr. Costa | 


has evidently put forth all his skill. The effect produced by 
reinforcing the fine counterpoint of the vocal parts at the com- 
mencement by the instrumental quartet formed by the violas 
and violoncellos, will strike every musician, as well as the grand 
but clear swell of the whole orchestra, as this magnificent chorus 
reaches its climax., We mention these few pieces as specimens 
of the whole work, whieh, from beginning to end, evinces con- 
summate knowledge of orchestral effect, great ingenuity, pure 
taste, and the utmost reverence for the text of the immortal 
master. ’ 

[We have transferred the above to our columns, not be- 
cause we are ready to endorse the opinions it expresses, but 
to show how a clever advocate can argue in a bad cause. We 
shall recur to the subject.—Eb. I. W.] 
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‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Under the 
Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison.—The Public are 
respectfully informed that the PYNE AND~HARRISON ENGLISH OPERA 
SEASON of thirteen weeks will commence on Monday, September 13th. The 
Company will comprise the following talented artistes: — Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madile. Pauline Vaneri, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Presscott, and Miss Rains- 
forth; Mr. F. Glover, Mr. J. G. Patey (bis first appearance on the English 
stage), Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Kirby, Mr. T. Grattan Kelly first appearance 
in England), Mr. George Honey, Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. J. Terrot (his first appearance), 
and Mr. W. Harrison. For the Ballet Department, Madile. Morlacchi (from 
Her Majesty's Theatre), Madlle. Zilia Michelet, Madile. Pasquale (from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre), with a numerous Corps de Ballet, selected from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Dallet Master, Mons. Petit. The Band of Fifty Performers will include 
the following justly distinguished instrumentalists :—Ist Violins: Messrs. Dando 
and H. Hill (leaders), G. Case, Kreutzer, M. Mori, Thirlwall, jun., Love, mons, 
and Levason ; 2nd Violins: W. Watson (principal), W. Blagrove, Haag,Streather, 
Schmidt, Kelly, Folks, and Amar; Violi: Doyle (principal), Glanville; Trust and 
Tolihurst; Violoncelli: G. Collins (principal), W. Reed, Aylward, and Tighe ; 
Contra Bassi: F. Pratten, (principal), Mount, White, Russel, and Hewell, juu:; 
Flutes: R. §. Pratten and C, Mayor; Oboi: Barrett, and A. Nicholson; Clari- 
netti: Lazarus, and J. Owen; Bassoons: Hutchins, and H. Smith; Horns: 
T. Mann, Standen, Waterson, and Keevil; Trumpets: Stanton Jones and Ward ; 
Trombones: Cioffi, Hawkes, and G. Horton; Ophicleide: Phasy; Tympani: 
F. Horton; Harp: Trust.—The Chorus will consist of Forty Voices, selected from 
the Royal Etalian Opera, Covent-Garden, Conductor: Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


pk OFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—Polygraphic 

Hall, King William-strect, Charing-cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.— 
One Month only.—Professor Frikell begs to announce his first appearance since 
his return from Russia, on Monday, Sept. 6, being his last appearance previous to 
departure on a provincial tour. Performances will take place every evening at 8; 
Saturday afternoons at 3. Private boxes, one guinea; box stalls, 5s ; orchestra 
stalls, 38. ; area, 2s,°; amphitheatre, 1s, 








LAURENT’S NEWEST DANCE MUSIC. 


Martha Quadrille o. oo oe ar eo 


nt Valse os oe ee oe se oa Fs a oe ee 
Luisa Miller Quadrille .. by ‘e ee 
» Valse oe o* oe . 
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Boosey-and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





MAD. OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


Martha, Grand Fantaisie a“. ov os oo os oe oe -_ 4 : 
‘ When other lips” Romance, Bohemian Girl oe ee oe ee 3.0 
Chorus from Luisa Miller - ae oe ve 7 = Pe ane 0 
Robert, toi que j’aime, Robert le Diable .. *e ° rae 
Grand Fantaisie on Prussian Airs .. ee eo ° 40 
Oberon Polka ra oe oe oe oe ve pi ee Begh 
Ta mia letizia, Transcription. .. i oe os *s es x 3 0 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
And faker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F, M. H,’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. [Illustrated pamphlets ‘“ Why Hair 
becomes Greys and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


M®. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures, They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from tie originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and prescrve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


Allen’s Llustrated Catalogue 


Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 
ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
artments. 
. ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. — 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. . 
J. W. and T, ALLEN; Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 














NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 





CAMPANA. 2 
Astro che splendi candido, Melodia .. Se ae oe oe ai ‘a 2 6 
Tristezza, Melodia oo sie -_ a oe ee ee ee ee 
GUGLIELMO, 
Il Mattino, Canzone ie r si és oe as ne re 2 e 


La mia pieta, Ballata .. Fa oe x“ ae ee oe «* oe 


Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
NEW MUSIC FOR HARP AND PIANO. 
OBERTHUR. 





s. d. 
MARTHA, Fantaisie sur des motives de l’opéra “‘ Martha” de Flotow, price 4 0 
Auld Robin Gray .. Py eo oe oe oe a es ns o 8 6 
O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me ee ee oe oe ee ee -- 8 6 
Oh! rest thee, babe os ee ee ee oe ee ae ee eo 6 SG 

THOMAS. 

Miserere, and Ah! che Ja morte, Trovatore.. ee os oe oe ee Pu, 
Il balen, and Di tale amor, Trovatore oe oe ee és ee oo 0 
Si la stanchezza, and Squilli e cheggi, Trovatore .. ee eo ° oo Oe 
D’ amor sull’ alli rosce, and Di qualia pira, Trovatore .. oe ee o 40 
Un di se ben, Rigoletto .. me es ae $e Pe ; » - 40 
La Sicilieune, Les Vépres Siciliennes .. a oe “ob oe “gt @ 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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